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FINANCIAL NOTES 


pst AstaTic COMPANY OF CopENHAGEN 

asses DIVIDEND oy 
For the first time in 35 years the East Asiatic 
‘ompany of Copenhagen has decided to pay its 
tockholders no dividend for 1931. When the an- 
ual meeting was held the report showed earnings 
¢ 8,340,000 kroner against 11,470,000 kroner for 
he year before. The company has a reserve fund 
smounting to 4,000,000 kroner, besides the 7,500,000 
‘roner set aside for the purpose of security against 
juctuating values in obligations of foreign compa- 
ies in which the East Asiatic Company is also in- 
crested. The various agencies in the Far East were 
fected by the trouble between Japan and China, 
and the great floods in the Yangtse region necessi- 
ated unlooked for expenditures in supplying food 
or the natives in sections where the company had 
rade relations. The fall in the price of rice and 
oja beans, which constitute some of the principal 
articles of export of the company, also had an 
adverse effect on earnings. The company now has a 
feet composed of 26 motorships of 250,244 tons, in- 
luding the two new ships, Europa and Murman. 


‘ew CuecK AND Drarr Laws Proposep 

or NorwAY 

A proposition has been presented to the Nor- 
wegian government for new laws governing the 
ssuance of checks and drafts. Attorney C. Stub 
olmboe, who was Norway’s representative at the 
seneva conventions of 1930 and 1931 for the dis- 
ussion of uniform banking laws among the nations, 
s the sponsor of the proposed regulations, and is 
f the opinion that such laws would strengthen the 
nternational financial situation. At the present 
ime the three Scandinavian countries and Finland 
are making strong efforts to work for uniformity in 
all things having to do with banking. 


Uxirep Starrs Corporation Earnincs Less 
The annual reports of 315 industrial corpora- 
ions, including most of the great manufacturing 
oncerns, reflect the severe decline in business vol- 
ume and commodity prices. There has been a decline 
n aggregate net profits of 53 per cent from 1930, 
and 70 per cent from the 1929 peak, to a level that 
is undoubtedly the lowest since 1921. One of the 
vutstanding examples of this decline is furnished by 
the United States Steel Corporation. After de- 
ducting depreciation and fixed charges the net 
income for 1931 was $12,967,000, against $104,422,- 
000 in 1930 and $197,592,000 in 1929, according to 
the Bulletin published by the National City Bank 
of New York. A preliminary statement of the Gen- 
peal Motors Corporation showed net profits, after 
il charges and deduction of extraordinary non- 
isl oa losses, of $96,859,000, compared with 
nel 9,000 in 1930. 313 companies reported com- 
hed net profits of approximately $218,000,000 in 


1991 compared with $ i 
435,000,000 in 1930 and 
$653,000,000 in 1929. mae | 


SWEDISH Inpustria, Concerns 
TRIBUTE DivipeNps 
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edish Electrical Company, known as 
S paid an unchanged dividend of 7 per 
t profits of 5,220,000 kronor, allowing the 
forward of 440,000 kronor to the 1932 
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profit and loss account. The company has received 
large orders for the electrification of the Swedish 
State Railways. 

The net profits of the “Holmens Bruks och 
Fabriksaktiebolag” of Norrképing, manufacturers 
of paper, newsprint and textiles, amounted to 
2,470,000 kronor, showing a decline of 290,000 
kronor from the 1930 earnings. The board of direc- 
tors decided to pay stockholders a dividend of 
7 per cent, instead of the 8 per cent of 1930. 


Norske KrepirBANK AND BERGENS 
PRIVATBANK IN Fut Operation 

After the moratorium which allowed the Norske 
Kreditbank and Bergens Privatbank to adjust their 
finances, the two banks started anew on March 21, 
and both establishments have had the benefit of 
renewed public confidence through the large sums 
placed at their disposal by both old and new de- 
positors. The Norske Kreditbank now has a work- 
ing capital of 27,000,000 kroner through the addi- 
tion of 5,000,000 kroner of new capital. The Bank 
of Norway has been a strong pillar in assisting the 
two old established banks to reopen under condi- 
tions that will assure both former and new deposi- 
tors that nothing will be left undone to advance 
their interests. 


Bank oF ICELAND GUARANTEED BY STATE 

Owing to the economic situation throughout the 
world, the Icelandic Althing has decided to furnish 
the Bank of Iceland with a government guarantee. 
The bank, now called “Utvegsbanki,” has been 
completely reorganized since its closing two years 
ago. It is capitalized at 7,500,000 kroner. The two 
other banks in Iceland, the “ILandsbank” and the 
“Landbrugsbank” have had State guarantees for a 
number of years. A question has now arisen to what 
extent the “Utvegsbanki” will manage to settle 
with the Danish government to which it has been 
indebted for more than 3,000,000 kroner since 1920 
through the handling of money orders. In 1925, 
when this debt amounted to 5,000,000 kroner, an 
arrangement was entered into whereby the Bank 
of Iceland promised to make annual payments of 
250,000 kroner for the first ten years. When the 
bank closed in 1930 that arrangement had to be 
changed, and it is now expected the government 
of Iceland will assume the obligation. 


AMALGAMATION OF Two Bic FINNIsH 
Banks COMPLETED 

After a prolonged discussion, the two big Finnish 
banks, the “Kansallis Osaka Pankki” and the 
“Maakuntain Pankki’ have consolidated their in- 
terests, and through this amalgamation now con- 
stitute the largest bank in the country. 


U.S. Exprrts Stupy Virecin Istanps 
BankinG FIrip 

As the Danish Bank of the former Danish West 
Indies will cease operation in 1934, when its char- 
ter expires, experts of the United States Treasury 
department are at work studying the situation 
there. Governor Paul M. Pearson is urging the es- 
tablishment of an American bank in the islands. 
The Danish Bank officials are placing all their 
facilities at the service of the United States 
experts. 

Jutius Morirzen. 
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Scene FROM MALLORCA 


Painting by Gésta Sandels, 1912 
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Gosta Sandels 


By Brrcer StMonsson 


MEMORIAL exhibition of the works of Gésta Sandels was 
shown at the Royal Academy of Art in Stockholm in February 
this vear. The death of this young artist occurred in 1919. The 

following year an exhibition, comprising a fairly complete selection of 


his paintings, was arranged in Gothenburg, where Sandels had his 
closest friends, but it was more than a decade after his death before 
Gésta Sandels was honored by the Royal Academy of Arts. 

When the exhibition was opened, the battles centering on the 1909 
“spring torrents” of Swedish art had long since ended and the horizon 
was sufficiently clear for a subjective analysis. The time elapsed did 
not render Sandels’ contribution less timely; for an artistic quality 
is always timely, and a personality of peculiar entity must always 
evoke interest. 

Sandels’ means of study was, to begin with, similar to that of the 
youth of his generation who had not attended the Royal Academy 
of Art. After a couple of winters at the Artists’ Association, the school 
of the radical opposition, where his teachers were, among others, Rich- 
ard Bergh and Karl Nordstrém, and where his contemporaries num- 
hered several of the present leading Swedish artists, Sandels went 
to Paris, where he conducted studies as a free-lance artist, without 
binding himself to any particular school. His fellow workers later 
found berths in the Académie Matisse, which automatically developed 
into a post-graduate course of the school of the Artists’ Association. 
But Sandels had previously been in Paris, before the existence of the 
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Henri Matisse school. He had felt his way along and accepted what 
suited him—and regular instruction courses were, on the whole, not to 
his liking. He was too restless. Perhaps also Matisse’s art seemed to 
Sandels too reflective and calculated. He felt himself drawn more 
towards Delacroix, van Gogh, and E1 Greco, artists of a quicker pulse, 
And there were countries with a sunnier and warmer life than the 
temperate Paris. Spain beckoned him, and as early as in 1908 we find 
him on his first Spanish trip, to Madrid and Seville. When the artists 
group, “The Young,” in the spring of 1909 for the first time arranged 
an exhibition in the Hallin art gallery in Stockholm, Sandels was 
represented with, among other paintings, a Spanish girl, an Italian 
girl, and a street scene from Seville. ‘This show was the first public 
manifestation of the modern trend of art in Sweden, and therefore 
assumed proportions of art historic importance. The other exhibitors 
showed only native subjects. 

After yet a couple of trips to Paris, Norway, and Denmark, and 
a visit to Stockholm, where Sandels never felt quite at home, he set- 
tled in Gothenburg in the fall of 1912. One may say that by this time 
his years of learning and journeying were over. Sandels was born in 
Gothenburg, and had spent his early youth in Fredrikstad, in Norway. 
It was therefore quite logical 
that he was bound to the West- 
Swedish and the Norwegian 
landscapes with strong ties, all 
the more as the boldly pic- 
turesque quality of this land- 
scape was closer to his free and 
imaginative talent. The Swe- 
dish West coast also made a 
deep impression on his art. 

But first he made a trip to 
the South to Provence, to 
meet the spring. He lingered 
a couple of weeks in Arles, van 
Gogh’s city, but the chill Mis- 
tral of the early spring forced 
him a few miles to the east, to 
St. Chamas, a little town by 
one of the dead lagoons of the 
Mediterranean, sheltered from 
the north wind by low hills. 


Gosta SANDELS. SeLr-PorTRAIT 
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Nicurt. -By Gosta SANDELS 


There in France, and, if I may be permitted the expression, in the 
classical landscape of modern painting, la Provence ensoleillée, the 
painter awoke in him as never before. If his talent blossomed on the 
Swedish West coast, it was in Provence that it developed its first ripe 
fruits. Sandels remained until far in the summer. The heat and the 
burning sun did not trouble him. Quite the contrary: he did not notice 
them. What were they compared to the fever in his own blood! Pro- 
vence, the land of the Mistral, the cypresses, and the ochre-colored 
earth, had received another painter. 

During the summer Sandels returned to the West coast, to Fiske- 
bickskil. After his stay in the South he needed rest and coolness on the 
shores of the Gullmaren. But he continued to work at the same speed. 
He had arrived at the sea, the real open sea, which was something 
different from the sleeping lagoon in le Midi. 

From 1914 we find Sandels in Kungiilv, the small city in the neigh- 
borhood of Gothenburg. This place is intimately associated with his 
name, and there he remained for two years of happy and intensive 
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creation. To Kungialv, he re- 
turned time after time—dur-. 
ing his stay in Stockholm he 
painted many pictures with holn 
motifs from this West coast long 
city—and it was from Kung. — 
aly that he bade farewell, 
when he set out upon his trip we 
to Spain, which proved to be ‘ 
his last. In Kungilv Sandels te 
found what he searched for aad 
and needed. He found nature Fang, 
as picturesque as perhaps any- The 
where in Sweden: a mighty Bare 
river landscape full of rich the 
ralues. His romantic mind was § ] 
enchanted by the ruined for- leay 
tress, the old street with the con 
Girt with Fryinc Ham. By Gésra Sanvets garden terraces under the cor- was 
al red Fontin Mountain, and — wa 


not least by the lovable and Ee Fe 
primitive inhabitants. The , ee <o pai 
amusing square with its an- : , ons 
cient town hall seemed to take bu 
on a new life. He painted the a pr 
people going to church and . 8 the 
the bridge over the North 4 4 of 
River, with its gossiping wo- ze" wa 
men. He drew Biblical fanta- § me: .. 3 oe gl 
sies, riders, and horses with * * art 
flying manes. In Fiskebiackskil  § > ._. vo 
he saw for the first time the : . e, vis 
woman who was to appear fre- ) 

quently in his works. He had ey les 
seen his beautiful country Br 
manifested in human flesh— 
and the river landscape around 
Kungilv released within him 
Anadyomene fantasies and be- 
came peopled with naiads. 
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Boy rx a Green Smock. By Gosra SANDEIS 
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In the fall of 1916 Sandels moved to Stockholm, perhaps to be more 
in contact with his time, because he was afraid to remain permanently 
inasmall town. Soon thereafter he married. During his stay in Stock- 
holm he acquired a broader and more summary technique. He was no 
longer in the same direct and intimate contact with nature. His pic- 
tures became more decorative, often suggestive of Gobelins. But his 
old love for the West coast did not forsake him. Every spring and 
fall he went to Kungiilv, and subjects from that city reappear again 
and again. 

After the World War, when it finally became possible to travel to 
the South, Sandels made one more trip to Spain. He visited Mallorca, 
and his contact with the southern countries again had a stimulating 
influence. ‘The month on Mallorca became intensive and _ profitable. 
The pictures of nature and native life which Sandels executed there 
are probably the loveliest homage any Northern painter has offered 
the South. 

But when he had composed his hymn to the sun and prepared to 
leave, G6sta Sandels was followed on his journey northward by a 
companion—a merciless typhoid fever. The battle between these two 
was not lengthy. The stronger won, and on August 24, 1919, the fight 
was decided in Alhambra. 

The exhibition which in February this year filled the three galleries 
of the Royal Academy of Art comprised some one hundred and fifty 
paintings and as many water-colors and drawings. It was a magnificent 
and impressive collection, and it is astonishing that an artist who was 
but thirty-two years old at his death could have left behind so rich a 
production. Gésta Sandels’ life work coincided approximately with 
the years of the World War. He did not work in the center of life and 
of the world’s turmoil, which at that time was after all impossible. He 
was a romantic, and he created his own worlds. His colors had a rich 
glow, a depth, and an intensity which approached that of the Venetian 
artists, a cello quality which in a strange manner reminded one of his 
voice. He created easily. His pictures often give an impression of 
visions, intensively experienced and executed with explosive power. 

These rich gifts belonged to a man of peculiar charm, sensitive, rest- 
less, and rootless, boyishly exuberant and enthusiastic, but with the 
grace and style of a nobleman. 

Gésta Sandels’ memorial exhibition had much to teach us—espe- 
cially in these days—while at the same time it confirmed to us that he 
whom the gods love dies young. 





Women Leaders in Norway 


By Sorte Voss 


REDRIKKE MARIE QUAM, veteran leader in public health 
work and in the movement for women’s rights, deserves first 
mention in any article devoted to Norwegian women now living 

who have played a part in social or scientific work. 
Fru Quam is the daughter of a large landholder near Trondheim 
and the widow of a cabinet minister. Now at the age of eighty-eight 
she lives on the Gjevran estate near Steinkjzr, which she is developing 


Fru Freprikke Marie Quam 
From a Painting by Erik Werenskiold 
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together with her daughter Louise Quam, who is a physician. Advanc- 
ing years have seemingly brought no loss of vitality, however, for when 
one of the outhouses caught fire a year or two ago, old Fru Quam 
not only organized and directed the fire-fighters but even joined the 
bucket brigade from the well to the barn. 

It has often been said that if Fru Quam had been a man she would 
have become Norway’s greatest statesman. A clear thinker and a 
woman of much determination, whose patriotism consisted in seeking 
what would benefit the country as a whole, she has undoubtedly influ- 
enced government policies, especially in bringing about legislation in 
the interest of women. There is one field in which Fru Quam has accom- 
plished more than any man, that of improving health conditions in the 
country, and her name will always remain linked with what has been 
achieved. In 1896 she founded the Association of Norwegian Women 
for the Promotion of Public Health, the largest women’s welfare 
society in Norway, with a total membership of one hundred thousand 
scattered throughout the country. It was largety due to her initiative 
that in 1899 this organization began its campaign to stamp out tuber- 
culosis. Since that time it has expanded to an amazing degree and now 
operates 110 sanatoria, children’s homes, and fresh air schools, all 
established to combat tuberculosis. The guiding principles laid down 
by Fru Quam have always been followed, and the organization she 
built up has always been considered a model. 

Fru Quam is also well known in international circles. For years she 
has attended women’s congresses in various countries, especially those 
furthering the cause of women’s suffrage. At the age of eighty, as she 
was starting off to attend such a convention in Rome, someone sug- 
gested that it was too strenuous a journey for one of her years. She 
replied that one never grows too old to enjoy new experiences and that 
she was looking forward with much pleasure to this opportunity of 
meeting again with Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt and other good friends 
from abroad. 

In 1915 the King bestowed upon her the Order of Saint Olaf, an 
honor that has come to very few women. 

Brerzy KsELsBERG may well be considered the driving force behind 
the movement for women’s rights in Norway today which has branched 
out to include many forms of social service. Her name suggests all that 
is brisk and invigorating. She is now sixty-two years old, but what of 
that? The years sit lightly upon her, and she apparently has as much 
energy and initiative and enjoys her work as much as ever. Perhaps 
the secret lies in her motto: “Keep smiling and never give up.” 
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There are many angles 
to her work, but in all her 
activities one cannot fail 
to note her enthusiasm 
for the particular prob- 
lems that have attracted 
her and her ability todeal 
with them. No human 
power can make her give 
up her interest in a pro- 
ject once she has gotten 
it under way. 

Fru Kjelsberg is the 
only woman in Norway 
who is inspector of fae- 
tories, and her official 
tours have made her 
known in practically all 
circles in every part of 
the country. State and 
commune as well as pri- 
vate enterprises have 
been glad to avail them- 
selves of her services in 
numerous committees 

Fru Betrzy Ksetsperc and delegations. For 
years she has been the 
regular representative of 

the Norwegian Government at the Labor Conference in Geneva, and 
she has even had the honor of being chairman in a committee in the 
League. During the difficult years of the War, when new measures 
had to be taken to meet the various crises that arose, the Government 
frequently consulted her, and her sound judgment and practical ex- 
perience proved of great value in solving these problems. In politics 
her practical initiative and native ability have also been recognized. 
It is impossible to give a detailed account here of all that Betzy 
Kjelsberg’s energy and kindness of heart have enabled her to accom- 
plish. She apparently crowds twice as many working hours into the 
day as the average person. How else can one explain that she has been 
able to give so much of her time and effort to further the emancipation 
of women, which has always been the project nearest her heart? It is a 
joy to her to feel that she is carrying on the work of Camilla Collett and 
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Gina Krog, that she is a link in the long chain of those who have worked 
to obtain for women their legal rights and an opportunity to develop 
their talents. When the time came to select a leader, it is not surprising 
that she was chosen and that her appointment as chairman of the Na- 
tional Council of the Women of Norway was hailed with enthusiasm. 
In this capacity and also as vice-chairman of the International Council 
of Women she has been called upon to take part in many congresses. 
Her attendance at conventions held in New York, Washington, 
Toronto and elsewhere in the New World have doubtless made her 
known to the American public. 

In attempting to sum up Betzy Kjelsberg’s qualities, one might 
‘all her a pioneer woman with a love for humanity. 

She has received the royal gold medal for distinguished service in 
recognition of her work for the community at large. 

Among the achievements in social legislation that have advanced 
Norway one step beyond other nations are the so-called Castberg laws 
which were passed in 1916 and deal with the rights of children. As soon 
as they went into effect the child born out of wedlock acquired the same 
right to bear his father’s name and to inherit his property as the child 
born in wedlock. It goes without saying that the actual enforcement of 
these laws was not accomplished without a great deal of work and 
effort on the part of the women of Norway. Much of the credit is due 
to Kart1 ANKER MOLIER. She is the daughter of a well-known high 
school principal, Herman Anker of Sagatun near Hamar. At the age 
of twenty she married her cousin Kaj Moéller who owns the Thorsé 
estate near Fredrikstad. In this part of Norway there are many fac- 
tories, and Fru Moller had ample opportunity to become acquainted 
with the daily life of women workers in the country and in the small 
town. She soon became the confidante of the older women as well as a 
friend of the young girls, who discussed with her the various difficult 
problems with which they were often faced. As a result she came to 
realize that neither the married nor the unmarried mother had any 
voice in determining the rights of motherhood. And then she took up 
her struggle for what she called giving motherhood its due rights and 
entitling all children to be recognized by the father as well as by the 
mother. But the problem of the unmarried mother and her child was 
not one that could be solved in a day. So many prejudices had to be 
overcome. At this point she was fortunate in obtaining the assistance 
of her brother-in-law Johan Castberg, the well known statesman. In 
working with him who had the Storthing behind him, she was able to 
gain support for her cause and carry it on to victory. 

Katti Anker Mdller is a woman of strong personality whose heart 
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and soul are completely bound up in 
any cause she has adopted. She aims 
straight for her goal without consider- 
ing side issues or roundabout methods. 
Now at the age of sixty she is like a vic- 
torious general who has won his battle. 
But in spite of her numerous cam- 
paigns she is intensely feminine and has 
a warm motherly heart, even if out- 
wardly she may give the impression of 
being distant and may stir up opposi- 
tion. With her cultured manner and 
reserve she gains sympathetic under- 
standing, and her charming smile and 
clever diplomacy enable her to conquer 
when and where she pleases. 

Fru Moller may be called a pioneer 
in her field. She got up the first exhibi- 
tion showing the surroundings in which 
childbirth took place in the homes of 
the poor, in the past and in our day 
and age. This exhibit was sent all over 
the country and proved a most effective 
argument for the improvement of these 
conditions. Her mother had once said: 
“What about our parliamentary rep- 
resentatives? Many of them are farmers and as such they recognize the 
importance of good stock and the necessity of giving the domestic ani- 
mals and their young good care. But do they think of the thousands 
of mothers who give birth to children under the most primitive and 
difficult conditions?” 

“Everything that I have done is in memory of my mother,” said Fru 
Katti Anker Moller. “I was the oldest of ten children and my mother’s 
confidante. When she died I vowed that I would try to live and work 
so that what Mother had accomplished should not have been done in 
vain. And now I am happy,” she continued. “Progress has been made 
along the right lines, and women have gained independence, even those 
who are married. But I should never have come so far without the wise 
counsel and support of my husband. In all this I have had the sympa- 
thetic cooperation of my family—even my children have worked with 
me. Two things remain to be done: training in all that pertains to 
maternity should be made obligatory, and every housemother should 
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be entitled to an allowance. But if I am to appear in your article,” she 
continued, “you might mention the project that now absorbs all my 
time and strength. It is the establishment of maternity centers. The 
time is not far off, I am sure, for it is one of the leading questions of 
the day.” 

It might be mentioned in this connection that Fru Anker Moller’s 
daughter, Fru ‘Tove Mohr, who is a physician, is already recognized as 
one of the champions of her mother’s cause. In a number of cities 
centers have already been established where mothers can get informa- 
tion about the care of children and also about birth control. The latter 
in its various phases is the subject of much discussion at present, and 
a medical commission has recently been appointed by the Government 
to formulate a policy in regard to this question. 

KristINE BoNNEVIE is the first woman to serve as professor at the 
University of Norway, and her appointment in 1912 caused general 
satisfaction. She was born in Oslo in 1872. During her college days 
she showed a marked interest in zoology, but later she devoted herself 
to biology and specialized in zoological embryology and the study of 
heredity. She has attained distinction as a teacher of these subjects 
and as the director of the zoological laboratory. But Kristine Bonnevie 
has not spent all her time delving into scientific books. Much of it has 
heen devoted to the study of living nature and all its unsolved riddles. 
During summers spent along Northern or Southern coasts she has 
often gone to sea in her oilskins to dredge the sea bottom. In a fisher- 
man’s cottage she would then set up a temporary laboratory in order 
to examine under her microscope all the strange specimens of animal 
and plant life that she had obtained. 

With all this research, which also includes the publishing of scien- 
tifie works, and her busy daily round of activities, she has still found 
time to take part in social work as it affects student life. She realized 
that crowded quarters and poor living conditions had discouraged 
many a student in his attempt to get an education. It is largely through 
her initiative that a number of student hostels have now been built in 
Oslo, one of which is reserved for women students. During the War, 
when it became necessary to ration the food, it was again due to her 
initiative that the University established food stations where the stu- 
dents could get their supplies at reasonable prices. 

Professor Bonnevie entered politics, but only for a short time, as 
she felt that the inevitable party control restricted personal freedom 
and opinion. 

She has frequently been of service to the State in fields related to 
her work. For years she has been the Norwegian representative at the 
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International Institute of In. 
tellectual Cooperation. She js 
very much interested in this 
organization whose object is 
to disseminate knowledge in 
regard to the cultural ad- 
vances made in the various 
countries and to use it asa 
basis for further work. Kris- 
tine Bonnevie with her clear 
thinking, even temperament, 
and sense of proportion js 
particularly well fitted to take 
her place in such a group of 
intellectual leaders. 

Much of Professor Bonne 
vie’s time has been spent in 
study abroad. For instance 
in 1906-07 she was at Colum- 
bia University and also stud- 
ied at the Marine Biological 
Station at Woods Hole. 

Proressor KristiNE BONNEVIE She is a gifted and well 
grounded teacher and a true 
scientist. 

The second woman to become professor at our University is ELLEN 
GLEDITSCH, professor of chemistry at the University of Oslo. One does 
not need a long acquaintance with Ellen Gleditsch to realize the 
breadth of her information and the fact that her interests are by no 
means confined to her special subject. She was born in 1879 in Mandal 
where her father was headmaster of a school. Both her parents 
were very much interested in scientific subjects, and this naturally 
influenced the young girl when the time came for her to choose her 
occupation in life. After studying at the University of Oslo she at- 
tended the Sorbonne where she was so fortunate as to work under the 
world-renowned Madame Curie as an assistant in her laboratory. That 
was a marvellous experience. Dr. Gleditsch cannot mention the name 
of her famous teacher without becoming warmly enthusiastic. It was 
here that she began the study of radium which was to become her mail 
object in life. 

When she returned to Norway, the University immediately ap 
pointed her as docent (assistant professor) and gave her a grant 9 
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that she could continue her 
study and research. With a Fel- 
lowship from the American- 
Scandinavian Foundation she 
studied at Yale University, and 
at Smith College she received 
the degree of Doctor of Science. 
Her stay in the New World has 
had a marked influence upon 
her development. She writes 
well and has published works on 
radioactivity and kindred sub- 
jects. 

A few years ago Ellen Gle- 
ditsch gave a series of popular 
and scientific lectures at a num- 
ber of American universities. 
She is very well known among 
women in the academic world, 
as for several years she was 

Proressor Eten GLepitscu president of the International 
Federation of University Wo- 
men, an organization with mem- 

bers in more than thirty countries. Professor Gleditsch has also taken 
part in the activities of the women students in Norway and was espe- 
cally interested in their singing society. ‘She is really a most energetic 
person both inside and outside of the laboratory, and her slight active 
form cannot be said to be a dead weight hampering her spirit. It is as if 
both soul and body had become imbued with something of the mys- 
terious life-giving rays of radium. 
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The Economic Situation in Norway 


By A. N. Ryoe 


Y 1928 Norway had to a considerable extent overcome the after- 
effects of the World War. While times could not be said to be 
good by any means, the country nevertheless seemed to be on 
a solid economic footing, the krone had been brought back to par, and 
the unemployment situation was perhaps more favorable than in most 
other countries. What contributed to this comparatively good position 
was the fact that the country for some years had enjoyed peace and 
quiet in the industries. The prospects for a steady improvement in the 
business life of the nation were indeed quite bright. This hopeful cond 
tion lasted until about July 1930, when the effects of the general world 
depression commenced to be felt seriously also in Norway with falling 
market prices, reduced exports, and growing unemployment. 
The business outlook at the beginning of 1931 was therefore rather 
dark, but conditions became worse than anticipated because the inter- 
national crisis grew in intensity and laid its dead hand on nearly eve!y- 
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thing the world over. In addition to these difficulties which were serious 
enough, Norway had to face from April to September a fiercely fought 
labor upheaval in the woodpulp and paper industries, a conflict which 
gradually brought other branches into the fight, and decidedly weak- 
ened the whole economic position of the country. As a natural conse- 
quence of these unfortunate conditions the production in most indus- 
tries showed a considerable decrease compared with preceding years, 
and, of course, also a corresponding decrease in exports for 1931. 

Norway is, as a matter of fact, dependent to a very great extent on 
international conditions. The center of gravity in the industrial activity 
of the country is to be found in the export industry, and here it is par- 
ticularly the woodpulp and paper factories and the nitrate works 
which play the most important roles. ‘The export markets for the prod- 
ucts of these industries were exceptionally poor during 1981 as a result 
of overproduction with miserable prices and difficult marketing condi- 
tions. In order to keep up the prices somewhat, it was found necessary 
to reach an agreement with manufacturers in other countries to limit 
the output in the woodpulp and cellulose industry voluntarily. 

No sooner were the labor conflicts above referred to settled and the 
wheels turning again, when a new difficulty arose, this time of an inter- 
national character. England’s departure from the gold standard on 
September 20 was an event of the most far-reaching nature, both as 
regards the immediate effects of this sensational step and for the im- 
portant bearing it may have on the gold policy of the future. The news 
had a paralyzing effect everywhere. Pound-exchange was used for 
large deposits of money from other countries; now it had crashed and 
large losses were sustained even on the finest papers. Sterling played 
likewise the most important réle in international trade, and its fall had 
avery disturbing effect in commerce and shipping in Norway, which 
financially speaking have always been quite closely related to England. 

In order to prevent excessive withdrawals of gold from the Bank of 
Norway, the authorities resolutely decided to suspend the gold standard 
on September 27, Sweden taking the same step simultaneously and 
Denmark and Finland following suit immediately thereafter. This step 
was made necessary by the decline of sterling and because of the fact 
that under the unsettled international conditions it was not simply ¢ 
question of a temporary disturbance in Norway, which would soon 
pass, but a disturbance from outside the country which would last for 
a considerable length of time. The president of the Bank of Norway, 
Nikolai Rygg, reasoned that inasmuch as the suspension of the gold 
standard could not be avoided, it was wise to take the step at once and 
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not wait until the bank had become weakened by the demands for gold 
made upon it. 

The immediate effect of the suspension was that the value of the 
Norwegian krone on the market in New York fell from par, 26.80 
cents, to about 18.75 cents; it has with slight fluctuations risen only 
a little since then. This is a drop of about 30 per cent in the value of 
the krone in the world markets. The Swedish and the Danish kroner 
have taken a similar drop, but are favored with slightly better 
quotations. As was to be expected, a good many people in this country 
have availed themselves of the opportunity to buy cheap kroner for 
investment. 

In Norway the suspension of the gold standard created a new situa- 
tion in the business world. ‘The long-continued decline of prices came 
to an end, and in various branches of the domestic industry the fall in 
the value of the krone furnished a stimulant, so that they are better 
able to compete with foreign goods. For the export industry and ship- 
ping, the situation also became somewhat better, although the pros- 
pects for the future still are unpromising because of the various trade 
and exchange restrictions in other countries. There is, however, no ques- 
tion but that the situation would have been more unfavorable if Nor- 
way had retained the gold standard and had followed along in the con- 
tinued decline. But by the suspension of the gold standard the krone is, 
of course, subject to a fluctuating exchange which is unfortunate be- 
cause of the uncertainty brought into business transactions. It goes 
without saying that every endeavor has been made to keep up the value 
of the krone in the home markets and attempts to drive prices up have 
been frowned upon by the authorities. The movement of prices has 
been quiet with an average increase of perhaps 10 per cent. 

As has already been mentioned, the export trade of Norway in 1931 
showed a great reduction both in quantity and in value. This was to 
a great extent due to the labor conflicts from March to September, 
which in particular reduced the export of a number of important indus- 
trial products. After the adjustments of the labor troubles, and partly 
stimulated by the fall in the krone after the suspension of the gold 
standard, the export trade again increased. The total value of imports 
in 1931 amounted to 856,600,000 kroner as against 1,065,000,000 
kroner in 1930, while the value of exports was reduced from 684,000,- 
000 kroner in 1930 to 466,600,000 kroner in 1931. In spite of the fact 
that the labor troubles reduced the exports to such a large extent, the 
excess of imports was only 9,000,000 higher than in 19380; that is 390,- 
000,000 kroner as against 381,000,000 the preceding year. The reason 
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for this is to be found in the large decrease also in imports in 1931; in 
particular, few ships have been purchased from abroad during last 
vear. Part of the reduction in the value of imports is also due to the 
lower prices in 1931, but this, of course, applies also to the value of 
exports. It may here be stated that the unfavorable trade balance of 
Norway with other countries is covered by the proceeds from its vast 
shipping and whaling interests. 

For Norwegian shipping the year 1931 was more difficult than 
ever owing to the reduced requirements for tonnage and the excep- 
tionally low freight rates. The idle tonnage was therefore very consid- 
erable throughout the whole year. On the average 20 per cent of the 
merchant fleet was laid up. In spite of these unfavorable circumstances 
the Norwegian merchant fleet showed a large increase in 1931, so that 
the total registered tonnage on January 1, 1932, amounted to about 
4,200,000 tons and this tonnage is among the best in the world both as 
regards size and effectiveness. A considerable part of the fleet consists 
of absolutely modern tankships, of which a majority have been char- 
tered for several years ahead on quite good terms. Even if the situation 
at present is difficult for Norwegian shipping, the quality of the fleet is 
such that the situation is better than it otherwise would have been. 

The whaling industry had a record production in the season 1930-31 
with a catch of 2,300,000 barrels, or about two-thirds of the production 
of the world. There is, however, now an overproduction of whale oil, for 
which reason the price has come down greatly and the marketing of the 
oilhas become difficult. In order to improve market conditions and limit 
the production, the Norwegian companies decided not to send out their 
whaling ships in the season of 1931-32, and the whole fleet has, there- 
fore, lain at home idle. This means, of course, a large loss for Norway 
and carries with it directly and indirectly added burdens for the whal- 
ing companies and for all industries connected with whaling. It is, 
however, hoped that this step will result in better market conditions for 
the whale oil in coming seasons. The whaling fleet is again going south 
to the Antarctic in September. 

The fisheries in 1931 gave rather poor results. The value of the total 
catch of the various fisheries is estimated to amount to about 60,000,000 
kroner as against 76,500,000 in 1930 and 81,300,000 in 1929. The mar- 
keting conditions abroad have been unsatisfactory during the past 
year, and the export of fish products shows some decline from preceding 
years. ‘The new customs duties in England have naturally had a ten- 
dency to restrict the marketing of Norwegian fish products. 

The farm crops were in most instances below the average. Only the 
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hay crop was slightly above, but the quality left something to be de- 
sired. On account of the steadily falling prices on most farm products, 
the economic situation in the farming districts continues to be difficult. 
Particularly in the timber districts the year was very disappointing, in 
consequence of the low prices. 

As a result of the various conditions mentioned above, unemploy- 
ment has increased rapidly in most lines of work, and the official statis. 
tics present a darker picture than for a number of years. This will be 
evident from the following table, covering the last three years. (It must 
be remembered that Norway is a country of only a little more than two 
and three-quarter million people) : 
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In spite of this extensive unemployment, Norway has, with its 
highly developed social service systems, been able to prevent actual 
want and suffering. 

The Statistical Central Bureau’s wholesale price index, which in 
1930 showed a decline of 17 points, dropped in 1931 8 points farther, 
or 6.2 per cent, from an index number of 130 in December 1930 to 122 
on December 15, 1931 (the prices in 1913100). The decline was 
greatest on products of the soil, least on industrial products. After the 
suspension of the gold standard the decline stopped and a small rise 
has taken place. The decline in living costs in 1931 was less than for 
wholesale prices. The official index number went down from 159 i 
December 1930 (prices in July 1914 = 100) to 150 in September and 
stayed on this level for the remainder of the year. 

The business and savings banks had generally speaking fair results 
from their activities in 1931, although the conditions were difficult. The 
deposits continued to go down, especially in the business banks during 
the last part of the year, while the loans increased at the same time. 
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This created difficulties for two of the largest banks of the country 
which in December had to suspend temporarily owing to large with- 
drawals on the part of depositors. ‘These banks have now been recon- 
structed with new capital and are doing business again, supported by 
the Bank of Norway, under conditions completely safe for the deposi- 
tors. The Bank of Norway showed earnings of about 8,000,000 kroner 
for the year 1931. 

The number of new policies issued by Norwegian life insurance com- 
panies in 1931 was less than in 1930, but still remained at a high level. 
The value of policies issued, including reinsurance during 1931, totaled 
160,000,000 kroner, against 181,500,000 kroner in 1930. New policies 
issued totaled 125,000,000 kroner, against 142,000,000 kroner in 1930. 
Insurance in force amounted to 1,840,000,000 kroner at the end of 
1931, reaching a greater sum than ever before, of which over 300,000,- 
000 kroner represent reinsurance. 

New subscriptions for annuity insurance (endowment and pension) 
were higher in 1931 than in 1930. Several companies had record sales. 
During 1931, 30,000,000 kroner were paid to policy holders and to 
beneficiaries. The total working capital of Norwegian life insurance 
companies amounts to 560,000,000 kroner. 
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The mortality rate remained normal during 1931, so that the insur. 
ance companies all had a fairly satisfactory year, although the earnings 
on capital invested were reduced. 


WHAT ABOUT THE FuTURE? 


It is, of course, futile at this time to attempt to prophesy what Nor- 
way’s attitude will be with reference to bringing the krone back to par, 
Nobody in authority in Norway has as yet expressed any opinion on 
this subject and it will perhaps take some time for the situation to de- 
velop sufficiently so that a definite policy can be formed. There are 
naturally those who are in favor of the stabilization of the value of the 
krone at some point near its exchange value today—even in the United 
States there are plenty of people advocating the deflation of the dollar 
—and such a course is apt to find supporters among people who are in 
debt. It may, however, be assumed that the krone will follow the 
course of sterling, and should England succeed in bringing back its 
money system to its former position it would not astonish anybody if 
the krone reoccupied its former position at par after its excursion to 
lower regions. But as matters stand today the whole question is inter- 
woven with international complications, and it is impossible to form any 
definite opinions. The only certain thing is that Norway will favor 
a sound, strong financial system. 

With reference to the prospect for the immediate future there is not 
much to be said. The outlook does not appear good. The disquieting 
facts are to be found in the violent upheaval of international trade and 
credit, and these problems are closely connected with the intricate 
political questions which still remain unsolved. If the statesmen of the 
world succeed in solving these questions in a satisfactory manner, it 
will without doubt have a far-reaching effect also in the economic and 
financial field, and the year 1932 may end better than it began. 

But even if the general economic situation is dark the world over, the 
conditions in Norway seem on the whole to be better than in many 
other countries. It is an encouraging circumstance that the wage tariffs 
in most industries have been adjusted, so that no labor disturbances 
need be expected and everybody can attend to his knitting. This 3s 
a very important factor in the outlook. What contributes to make the 
situation worse than it otherwise would have been is the burden of heavy 
communal taxes on all enterprises. 

The recently deceased Prime Minister of Norway, Peter L. Kolstad, 
has expressed himself thus: “Even though it cannot be said at the 
present moment that the prospects are bright, we have reason to note 
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that our industrial life is healthy and full of vitality and, generally 
speaking, equipped with up-to-date facilities. It is also well organized 
and will assuredly prove to be possessed of considerable possibilities 
of development as soon as conditions, as seen from an international 
point of view, improve, and the nations cease to regard themselves as 
being able to get along without intercourse with other nations.” 
Owing to the death of Prime Minister Kolstad some changes in the 
Ministry had to be made recently, but it may safely be assumed that 
this will not involve any change in the economic policies of the country. 


Su1ppinc Herrine at KrisTIANSUND 


Pictures by courtesy of the Norwegian Government Railways 





A Cultural Achievement 


The Swedish Railroads Near Completion 
By ALBERT VIKSTEN 


T IS now nearly a century since the subject of railroad-building 

became an issue in Sweden. Rails had been laid in Bergslagen in 

the first half of the nineteenth century, and although the motive 
power was still the horse, this was the first move toward attaining the 
means of locomotion now so important. In 1855, however, the Riksdag, 
at the suggestion of Colonel Nils Ericsson, brother of John Ericsson, 
resolved to initiate railroad building on a large scale, with trains drawn 
by locomotives. Colonel Ericsson was given authority to organize and 
commence the work, and on Walpurgis evening in the same year 
excavation began at Skaveryd, near Alingsis. In commemoration of 
the part he played in this significant cultural work, a monument has 
been raised to Colonel Nils Ericsson in the Railroad Park in Stock- 
holm; another monument perpetuates the memory of the digging of 
the first spadeful of earth at Skaveryd. 

One can hardly say that the first railroad builders were received 
with wild enthusiasm. The undertaking seemed to the people alto- 
gether too fantastic to be cause for ecstasies of delight. In general, 
they were sceptical. The farmers, believed, with good cause, that the 
railroad would wipe out their income from carting grain. Others felt 
sure there never would be enough goods produced to make a railroad 
a& paying proposition. Furthermore, there were educated men who 
actually doubted that people would ever be able to ride on the trains, 
because, they thought, the high speed would be breath-taking! As is 
always the case when a new thought is introduced, those who did not 
wish to be convinced were full of excuses and arguments. Nevertheless 
the railroad developed. Freight shipping was begun; fear of riding 
on the train was overcome. Shipping increased from year to year, and 
it was soon evident that the possibilities were but little short of end- 
less. New railroad projects were brought up, and soon a comprehen- 
sive railroad plan was in process of development. 

Along with the government’s project, private undertakings boomed 
here and there. Steel rails soon connected all the more important cities. 
Possibilities loomed large even for the vast, meagerly populated 
country districts. Norrland and its mighty forest wealth had already 
been discovered. The building of sawmills along the coast increased 
to an overwhelming degree. A new era intensified the spirit of enter 
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prise. The large trunk railroad was decided upon. Norrland must be 
tied more closely to the rest of Sweden; means of communication must 
be faster and more effective. At about this time, too, the inordinately 
rich iron mines in Kirunavaare and Gellivaare were discovered, and 
the railroad plan was extended to include the ice-free port of Narvik. 
The construction of the much-heralded Ofoten Railroad—an under- 
taking where man’s unyielding will power and his spirit of accomplish- 
ment were to be severely tried—was the first to get under way. 

The large trunk railroad running north and south was hardly com- 
pleted before the government began to interest itself in a fantastic 
railway scheme for inland Sweden: a road running from Kristinehamn 
in Varmland to Gellivaare in Lapland. The thought underlying this 
giant undertaking was that the construction of a road between these 
points would be a good strategic measure. Fear of their Muscovite 
neighbor on the East has lain in the Swedish blood through the cen- 
turies; and the terrible defeat at the hands of Russia, the loss of Fin- 
land in 1809, and the ravages on the northern coast of Sweden cer- 
tainly had not tended to diminish this anxiety. The Inland Railway 
was to be built primarily in the interests of protection. 

During the process of the road’s construction, however, the tech- 
nique of protection has changed significantly, and at present the 
railway’s strategic possibilities are of secondary importance. There 
has even been some discussion of discontinuing work and postponing 
the completion of the road. But the Riksdag has not been willing to 
agree to this. It did not seem logical at a time when the unemployment 
situation was acute to put at an end the possibilities for work which 
the construction of a railroad offers. So, thanks to the railroad, the 
colonization of stretches of barren country continues; the discovery 
of a wealth of ore—the most recent being the sensational gold deposits 
at Boliden—has hastened the recommencement of work on the rail- 
road. At the same time a number of cross-country railroads have been 
laid in the dells between the trunk line and the Inland Railroad in 
Norrland. The railroad, originally planned for strategic purposes, 
-_ to become an institution for the dissemination of culture in the 
and. 

Railroad building, then, is once more in full swing in Sweden. 
From Arvidsjaur to Jokkmokk is a distance of about seventeen 
Swedish miles. Here the work proceeds at its usual swift pace; the 
working force during the summer sometimes runs as high as one thou- 
sand men. It seems reasonably certain that within a few years the 
work will be over and the great dream a reality. A long and important 
chapter in Sweden’s cultural history is being written; vast wilder- 
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was regarded as an important enough milestone to justify the Royal 
Railroad Commission in finding a suitable way of recording the work 
for the future. A film was accordingly made showing the development 
of a Swedish railroad. It may be said that this film was made in honor 
of the railroad builders, the engineers, and the rallare—as the railroad 
workers are popularly called. The men behind the mighty achievement 
here receive their recognition and praise for their contributions as 


pioneers of the frontier. 


In the Swedish railroad worker we recognize a distinct type. The 
struggle against the hard life in the wilderness has been an effective 
selective process, and, needless to say, the men who remain are those 
who have learned never to give way to a difficulty. When the first 


railroad was being built, 
the working group was 
probably rather hetero- 
geneous. Many tried the 
hard life, but few found 
themselves fit and re- 
mained on the job. It is 
remarkable that a group 
of men engaged in the 
same kind of work should 
have been able during 
such a relatively short 
time as_ seventy-five 
years, to set themselves 
apart to as great an ex- 
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tentas have the “rallare.”’ 
The heavy work has, of 
course, expelled the 
weaker elements. ‘Those 
who have been able to 
stick it out and who make 
upthe working group are 
powerful men of indi- 
vidual stamp, noncha- 
lant, and as fresh as a 
breath from the great 
open spaces they repre- 
sent. 

The railroad worker 
has, in the course of his 
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A Bie Stump Is Putten Up 


strenuous work, never attempted to fit himself into the fellowship of 
the modern community. He has, during the process of industrializa- 
tion and standardization, lived apart from the community. He has 
become strongly individualistic. He says what he thinks and does as 
he pleases without regard for convention and propriety. He would not 
lose a moment’s sleep for having committed a breach of etiquette. It is 
therefore not surprising that Swedes in general, who during the last 
few decades have become ultra formal and conventional in manner, 
often find it difficult to brook these brisk, untrammeled souls who 
follow their work from place to place. Nevertheless, the railroad 
worker is popular in the real sense of the word. One is conscious of 
the fact that he does not always conduct himself according to the 


accepted custom; one 
may shy from his free 
speech and manner; but 
no one can help recog- 
nizing his genuineness, 
and finding his natural 
expression refreshing 
and encouraging. 

It is not strange that 
the men responsible for 
the great Swedish rail- 
road feat, individualistic 
as they are, prefer to do 
without the red tape of 
elaborate organization. 
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YF Statutes and paragraphs 
a of rules and regulations 

E for the carrying out of a 
system do not appeal to 
the “rallare.” Any agree- 
ment to which he has be- 
come a party has prob- 
ably resulted from a 
spontaneous expression 
of his feeling at the mo- 
ment the suggestion was 
made. The more individ- 
ualistic local union has 

A Pixcu or SNUFF therefore been their mo- 
dus operandi. The work 
has generally been taken on by the job; and the group, eight to fifteen 
men, decide among themselves, under the direction of their chosen 
boss, or foreman, as to the distribution of the wages. The wage has, as 
a matter of fact, been more or less of a problem among the little group 
of comrades—the cooperative “gang.” Nor does the railroad man’s 
feeling of responsibility toward his fellow man follow any written 
laws. It exists, however, in their pride in teamwork and the warm 
feeling of comradeship, which is often beautifully expressed in finan- 
cial and other assistance freely given where it may be needed. 

A railroad gang is, one might say, a little republic in itself, in the 
pit and in the barracks. That is no place to get out from under the 
heavy pull, to creep behind comrades and play possum on the job. 
Every one must do his part, and do it well. A beginner must generally 
go through a terrible initiation before he is accepted as a “rallare.” 
The working pace is driven up to an inhuman pitch day after day. If 
the novice can stand the test, well and good. If he cannot, he soon dis- 
appears from the circle. The boss is the republic’s president. He keeps 
order and discipline, plans the work, drives hard, and doles out the 
pay. Often he is also the commissary. He hires a housekeeper and 
cook, and arranges for the provisions for feeding the whole gang. 

To see rail-layers in action is, in truth, a beautiful picture from the 
workaday world. The lithe, well built men, the heightened pitch of 
activity, the thoroughgoing discipline—it all breathes the joy of work 
well done. On a bright, auspicious day, the railroad bank is clear, and 
the laying of the rails begins. It is hectic, exciting work—a great event 
for the town. Now for the first time the fiery steed comes steaming 
into town. If it happens to be the northernmost part of Norrland, prob- 
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ably a Lapp will come for miles and miles, in order to gaze, in stupe- 
faction, at the wonderful performance. The rail-layers are specially 
picked “rallare.” They must have a certain knack and elasticity of 
movement to be able to handle the heavy steel bars. It takes four men 
to place each bar, which weighs nearly 400 kilograms. There is a 
sweeping rhythm in this work; it moves like a living machine. 

A rapid pace is necessary also in placing the ties deep in the gravel 
bed. And in the gravel pit the steam shovel works. It is a miracle of 
strength and technical perfection—a Swedish discovery and a work of 
Swedish precision. The machine takes five hundred shovelfuls in one 
load, and can load a railroad train in eighteen minutes. It takes the 
place of a hundred men. The men have given the steaming and sput- 
tering giant the nickname Bobrikoff, in memory of the Russian tyrant 
in Finland who was shot by a Finn. 

From place to place the railroad has been carried. Year after 
vear the “rallare” has moved from one port to another. Sometimes he 
has worked in Skane or Smaland, sometimes in northern Norrland. 
He has come to know the people and the country, under varying cir- 
cumstances. Needless to say, he has also managed to acquire wide 
experience and a knowledge of life. He has been out and seen the 
world. From Smaland, Blekinge, and Halland most of these big men 
have come. But the whole country has to some extent contributed 
toward the building of the corps. When a youth from Kronoberg’s 
parish, for example, formerly joined the railroad gang and became 
what was called a “summer bird,” he did it for the purpose of saving 
money for the future. But there probably were not many who man- 
aged to amass a very great sum. As a matter of fact, one does not 
exactly think of the “ral- 
lare” as given to an ex- 
aggerated sense of thrift. 
The big-hearted Swede’s 
lack of care for the mor- 
row, his delight in play- 
ing the genial, open- 
handed host, his desire to 
revel and live high while 
not on the job—together 
with the fact that he is 
always footloose—opens 
many avenues for the 
dispersal of his income. 
Notwithstanding this at- 
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titude toward life, not a 
few of the “rallare” have 
saved enough money to 
live a carefree old age. 
Then, too, they are en- 
titled to a pension after 
twenty-five years of ser- 
vice. 

As the railroads were 
carried through the Swe- 
dish countryside, the 
people in the little vil- 
lages which previously 
had been so isolated, had 
to accept the strangers. The farmer’s and the railroad man’s attitude 
toward life were so utterly different that at first they could hardly 
understand each other. The landed townsman was sceptical and 
strange to the carefree troubadour of the railroad. He was conscien- 
tious and secure in his daily work, his traditions, and his little world. 
The “rallare,” on the other hand, was footloose and free. This new kind 
of man became a dangerous charmer where the young women were 
concerned, since these women, true to form, had a weakness for the 
unusual, new, and sensational. There were conflicts and struggles, 
sometimes bloody quarrels, and in nine times out of ten the cause of the 
fight was a woman. Many of the railroad men did marry girls from 
the towns where they were working. Differences of opinion and be- 
havior were ironed out. And one “rallare” might become a first-rate 
farmer, a stable, authoritative member of the community—even a 
member of the Riksdag. 

So far as the improvement of the race was concerned, the introduc- 
tion of new blood into these isolated communities was all to the good, as 
their small populations had been intermarrying for centuries. To just 
how great an extent the “rallare” has affected the changing racial 
stock naturally cannot be determined. One may well assume, however, 
that in certain parts he has been an important factor in bringing about 
a change. 

The “rallare” of today is more adaptable to community life than 
he was in the early days of railroading. Wrangling with the towns- 
people has ceased. He is tolerant, and he is well liked. But, even though 
he is being drawn farther and farther into the community life, he still 
stands out as one of his kind. He is a gentleman without conventional 
ties, a knight by his own measure and according to his own understand- 
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ing. Pride in his work 
and loyalty to his fellows 
remain alive within him. 
As a person of this de- 
scription, he has worked 
his way into the Swedish 
consciousness. He is 
known as a type, re- 
spected as a worker and 
aman, and is a vital part 
of the Swedish racial 
stock. 

Now, as the great rail- 
road project nears com- 
pletion, and the Swedes 
are preparing to bid farewell forever to their “rallare,” a vision of 
these strong, naive characters flashes in retrospect before the mind’s 
eye. The “rallare’s” cheering countenance, as well as the engineer’s, 
has been contagious among the people along the path of the railroad. 
Sixteen hundred kilometers of railroad is the legacy bequeathed by 
these cheerful workers to posterity. A new country and a new people 
pick up with confidence the reins of the future. 

Where the railroad men have broken down all barriers and pushed 
their way through, where the steel bars have been laid, and the “steam 
horse” now puffs along, there we see evidence of the new times, a new 
faith in life, and a surging ahead. The hammer beats a cheering tattoo 
as house after house rises in the village. Or we see a deep canal dug 
through the marshland; the earth dries and steams in the sunshine: 
soon an enterprising pioneer chooses this spot on which to build his 
poor little hut; probably he sets his plough immediately into the 
drained marshland, and before long it is transformed into a field of 
grain swaying in the breeze. 'The seed may be planted for a new set- 
tlement. Round about the little stations—which, surrounded by their 
crops, resemble oases in the desert—farms appear. 

The importance of the railroad in developing the cultural life of 
Sweden cannot be underestimated. Now broad highways are being 
constructed, and automobiles go on to points where the railway cannot 
penetrate. The campaign against distance has been carried through 


the first important stage. It will be the task of coming generations to 
plan further developments. 
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Helsingfors, a Modern Capital 


By E. R. YarHam 


tive Lapuan (Fascist) rising in Finland at the beginning of 

March, were unable to carry out their reported intention of in- 
vesting Helsingfors, the capital. Irreparable damage might have been 
done, for with the exception of Stockholm, there is probably no city in 
Europe which can lay claim to so many modern buildings of architec- 
tural distinction. Helsingfors is unique in that it is a capital of a single 
century's growth; it was originally laid out by an architect of genius 
on a nearly virgin site, and his work has been followed by a school of 
architecture which has grappled with modern problems in a manner 
that has no parellel. In some mysterious way Finnish architecture has 
assimilated the characteristics of the countryside, and expresses the 
national spirit more faithfully than anything else except the music of 
Sibelius and the painting of Edelfelt. 

The physical beauty of the harbor at Helsingfors, guarded like that 
of Stockholm with the innumerable forested islands of the Skargard, 
invites some comparison with the Swedish city. Again, like Stockholm, 
it is not only the political but the intellectual capital of the country. 

The outer skerries of the Skiirgard, granite-capped and battered by 
the ocean, are grim and foreboding when viewed from the deck of a 
passing steamer, but the inner islands encircling the harbor are car- 
peted with wild flowers, densely wooded with birch, fir, and spruce, and 
fragrant with the scent of pines. The people of Helsingfors are not 
blind to their charms, for every islet has its summer cottage, and in 
July and August a general exodus to the country takes place. 

The magnificent triple harbor, in which half the navies of the world 
could swing with room and to spare, is truly the Key to the North. It 
is guarded by walls of bare granite, above which frowns the notorious 
fortress of Sveaborg. This formidable bulwark was built in 1749 upon 
the solid rock for the Swedish Crown by Field Marshal Count Ehrens- 
vard, who lies buried on the principal island. Legend asserts that when 
the breakers dash in impotent fury on the jagged rocks, the figure of 
the Field Marshal can be seen Jeaning over the ramparts, and peering 
across the waste of wild waters. 

The city is built on a peninsula, and the stranger is at once impressed 
by the cleanliness of the beaches and the harbor, which is the more 
notable in that the Baltic is tideless. The best idea of the layout of the 
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city can be obtained from Observatory Hill, which rises almost from 
the very edge of the harbor. But indeed there is little fear of getting 
lost, for Helsingfors is planned with most of its streets running in 
straight lines like an American city, a characteristic seldom met with 
in Kuropean towns. 

Observatory Hill is a favorite resort, its walks are shaded with all 
kinds of forest trees, and the gardens are gorgeous with colors during 
the summer months. It is crowned with the observatory erected in 1833 
by Jarl Ludvig Engel (1778-1840), who was charged with the design- 
ing of most of the public buildings in Helsingfors when it became the 
capital of Finland. He is often called the Father of Finnish Architec- 
ture. An impressive bronze group by the sculptor Stigell, representing 
an incident during a shipwreck, also stands on the top of the hill. 

A fine panoramic view unfolds itself from the hill. The spacious 
harbor, with its divisions, so much enclosed by forested islands as to 
appear landlocked, is seen on the one hand. On the other the city is 
dominated by the great dome of the cathedral of St. Nicholas. Here 
and there are rising the walls and towers of the new architecture, such 
as the clock tower of Saarinen’s railway station, his masterpiece, and 
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the massive monumental tower of Berghalls Church, created by Sonck. 
The heart of the capital is Senate Square, which is flanked by some of 
the most important buildings in Helsingfors, mainly the work of 
Engel. 

A knowledge of the events of the last four centuries is essential for 
the understanding of the growth of the city. Helsingfors was founded 
by Gustavus Vasa of Sweden in 1550, on a site that offered peculiar 
advantages for trade. Thus for an Old World settlement, Helsingfors 
is comparatively young. The judgment of its founder was justified, 
and the new port quickly flourished, many merchants from Sweden, 
Germany, and the Netherlands settling there. 

Just eighty years after its founding, the town was moved three miles 
away from its original position, and rebuilt on its present site. It pur- 
sued a comparatively uneventful mercantile existence, until the early 
years of last century, when its population was approximately four 
thousand. Then in 1809 Finland was ceded to Russia, and some ten 
years afterwards it was decreed that the seat of government should be 
moved from the old historic capital of Abo, the cradle of the country’s 
civilization and culture and for centuries the center of its national 
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aspirations, to Helsingfors, lying under the guns of Sveaborg. A few 
vears later, after the disastrous fire of 1827, the University which had 
been founded in Abo as early as 1640 was also transferred to the new 
capital. As for the mellowed glories of Abo, they had vanished, for 
practically the entire town had been laid in ashes. 

With true Slavonic lavishness the Emperor Alexander I of Russia 
gave a million roubles towards the rebuilding of Abo. At the same time 
it was determined that Helsingfors, the new capital, should be fitly 
laid out. Engel, a German architect who had been trained at St. 
Petersburg, had already been sent there to raise a series of worthy 
public buildings on what was practically a virgin site. Fortunately for 
Helsingfors his talents and taste proved equal to the task. He followed 
the classical tradition, and his work may not be as original as the mod- 
ern Finnish style through which the national spirit has found expres- 
sion in a unique manner, but many of the buildings he erected are 
singularly beautiful. 

The climax of his achievements is found in Senate Square, a huge 
open space, on the north side of which is the cathedral of St. Nicholas, 
with its immense flight of forty-five stone steps rising to the ridge on 
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which the church is built, and running the whole width of the square. 
On the right is the University, and on the left is the Senate House. 
Other notable buildings in the same neighborhood are the University 
Library, the President’s House, the Bank of Finland and the House 
of the Estates. 

The great dome of St. Nicholas, the Lutheran cathedral, except that 
it is challenged by the Byzantine domes of the Russian Church, is the 
most prominent feature in the panorama of the city. The cathedral 
itself, however, on closer acquaintance is somewhat disappointing. It 
is built in the Renaissance style, and Engel’s conception of a church 
fit to adorn the young capital was a noble one, but owing to lack of 
money he was unable to carry out fully his designs. It is constructed of 
brick or unhewn stone, and covered with stucco. Thus in a way it is a 
mere shell of reality, rather than the triumph of a beautiful conception. 

More interesting perhaps is the University, where there are usually 
about five thousand students, a thousand of whom are women. Finland 
has always had advanced ideas in the matter of women’s freedom. For 
over a thousand years women have played a vital part in the history 
of the nation. Finland was the first European country to enfranchise 
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its women. The oldest existing document in Finland, now in the Public 
Archives, and dated 1316, is an edict for the protection of women in 
part of eastern Finland. ; 

The massive doors of the old University of Abo have been trans- 
ferred to the great hall of Helsingfors University. They are made of 
polished mahogany, ornamented with raised designs of solid bronze. 
In the University Library can be seen many of the manuscripts which 
were rescued from the fire that devastated Abo and destroyed some of 
the most precious of Finnish possessions, the records of her early his- 
tory. The great library of the old capital ranked as one of the finest 
libraries of the fifteenth century. 

After Engel, there arose a national school of architecture, the most 
famous exponent of which is Gottlieb Eliel Saarinen, born in 1873. 
He is recognized as one of the world’s greatest architects, and his work 
has won international recognition in both the New and the Old World, 
and as far south as Australia. He is now living in the United States, 
where he has found wide scope for his genius. 

Modern architecture in the capital, and other towns, is making full 
use of its native granite, than which there is probably no more suitable 
medium for expressing the qualities of strength and ruggedness which 
mark the Finnish character and countryside. In striving to perfect 
their forms of expression, it cannot be denied that the members of this 
new school have in some cases made mistakes, but they can claim the 
overwhelming merit of having: broken right away from the slavish imi- 
tation of styles that may have been the glories of Greece and Rome, 
but which are entirely unsuited to the climate and landscape of 
Finland. 

The great railway station by Saarinen is often quoted as the most 
famous example of truly Finnish architecture. Standing on a wide 
square, it is built of native granite, with a mighty entrance arch, flanked 
by symbolic stone figures of the Genii of the Lamp. Swing doors give 
on a large circulating area, with ticket offices on each side. Beyond 
this are spacious waiting rooms to the left and right, and then a cov- 
ered concourse, and finally six long open platforms. Above, rises a 
dignified clock-tower helmed in bronze, its very simplicity giving 
beauty. 

Another notable building is the Finnish National Museum, the work 
of the Architectural Bureau of Saarinen, Gesellius, and Lindgren. The 
last named is another of the outstanding men of the new school. The 
Museum is built of granite, and within every phase of the life of the 
nation, historic, domestic, ecclesiastical, and agricultural—to mention 
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only a few—is represented in a magnificent series of collections. The 
most striking feature of the exterior is the grey granite tower. Inside 
there are two conspicuous architectural innovations, for the ecclesias- 
tical relics are displayed in a hall which is a replica of one of the ancient 
churches of the countryside, and the military collection is housed in a 
round tower, such as is often seen on the ancient castles of Northern 
Europe. Saarinen was the pupil of Lars Sonck, who is regarded as the 
inspirer of the present school of Finnish architecture. 

If one would really understand the life of the people, one must visit 
the Atheneum, which is built of Finnish granite in the Renaissance 
style. The collection is intensely nationalistic, for the greater part of 
the galleries is devoted to native artists. Here can be seen the finest 
pictures of the masters, Edelfelt, Jarnefelt, and Gallen-Kallela. In the 
same way as her architects have found expression for the national 
character, so too are her artists depicting the essentials of national 
life. The soul of a people has never been more truly interpreted than by 
the artists mentioned above. 
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Pictures by courtesy of the Finnish Tourist Association of Helsinki (Helsingfors) 
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Current Books in Denmark 1931 


By Jvuuius 


T HAS become the custom for big 
J pistes to offer large money prizes 

for the “best’’ novel—but, of course, 
these gentlemen intend the reward for 
“the best seller.’’ Sometimes this economic- 
esthetic bastard product is successful as 
when Anker Larsen submitted. his psychic 
detective novel The Philosopher’s Stone 
and won the princess and half the king- 
dom—or at least a prize of 70,000 kroner 
besides royalties at home and abroad. 
Sometimes it is unsuccessful as was the 
case just this last autumn when the 
largest Danish publishing house, Gylden- 
dal, angled for a new “best” novel in 
three degrees, classified by the pecuniary 
incentives, more modest in this instance, 
of 10,000, 5000, and 2000 kroner. 

As a result there were three names 
which were victorious—the second of 
which was not announced. The first prize 
in the novel competition was carried off 
by the skilled and practised writer, 
Johannes Buchholtz, with a family tale 
in two thick volumes, christened after the 
chief character Susanne. The third prize 
was captured by the at least equally 
gifted and extremely popular, if some- 
what unreliable and fanatical, Thit Jen- 
sen, with an historical 1.0ovel about the 
Jutlandish knight of the Renaissance, 
Jorgen Lykke. Between man and man, 
however, there is a feeling that the judges 
were not quite right in their decision; for 
even if no one could hail either of the 
entries as a masterpiece, still it was as 
clear as day that the prizewinner No. 3 
far surpassed prizewinner No. 1. In any 
case the laurels harvested in this compe- 
tition were small. The experiment did not 
pay either esthetically or economically. 
Besides, since there is overproduction in 
literature as in everything else, no arti- 
ficial stimuli are necessary to induce 
authors to yield their best. 


s CLAUSEN 


Susanne is enacted in a little Danish 
provincial town. The heroine, the daugh- 
ter of the local baker, is a typically 
bourgeois little girl whose charms capti- 
vate a good-for-nothing young dandy who 
comes to the place on the pleasure yacht 
of his father, a shipowner. The novel 
deals with the struggle between these two 
—how she forces him to marry her, how 
he pulls himself together and becomes a 
model husband until he breaks away for a 
time. Susanne runs off home, but, of 
course, a reconciliation in rosy colors 


JOHANNES BucinHoirTz 


ensues. The whole thing is rather banal 
in its conception in spite of the fact that 
it is frequently supplied with a curiously 
unreal background 4 la Hamsun which 
is not in the least suited to the atmos- 
phere of a provincial town. However, the 
author has been successful in drawing 
the portrait of the clever and honest little 
baker’s daughter. She is scoured as clean 
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Marcus Lavesren 


as the counter in a bakeshop and is as 
appetizing as a warm and freshly baked 
Vienna roll. But there is no proper yeast 
in the dough of Buchholtz’s sweetish little 
dessert. 

If Susanne is like Danish pastry with 
whipped cream served under the verdant 
beeches of Sjelland with the Dannebrog 
at the top of the flagstaff, Thit Jensen’s 
harsh and hard-handed romance of chiv- 
alry suggests a blood-red underdone beef- 
steak. Thit Jensen is not sentimental and 
she has a manner quite her own in depict- 
ing a crude situation, a rough drinking 
bout from those distant days when nature 
overstepped the bounds of discipline and 
sense went out when the ale came in. She 
is indeed a past master in the art of 
painting those historical scenes in which 
all the outer pomp and splendor in cloth- 
ing and externals presents such a strong 
contrast to the uncouthness of thought 
and temper. A lying-in with the complete 
lack of hygiene of those days, a ride over 
the heaths and wild paths of Jutland— 


in short everything that is strong and 
rude she draws with a sure hand: but she 
is quite capable of straying into the rose- 
ate dreams of a young maiden. That Thit 
Jensen came in third was owing mainly to 
a certain lack of feeling for style and to 
too hasty composition. But the novel 
about the proud knight of the fifteenth 
century is certainly worth reading. 

The most discussed, the most read, and 
the most sold “Christmas book”’ of the 
year was another family novel, Og nu 
venter vi paa Skib, by the young South 
Jutland poet, Marcus Lauesen. This book 
has had a rather curious fate in the course 
of its brief existence. First rejected by 
the reader of the author’s usual publisher, 
it was accepted by another house, Gyl- 
dendal, which, backed by a couple of very 
friendly newspaper notices, launched an 
ambitious advertising campaign for this 
book, lauding it as the eighth literary 
wonder of the world—which, as soon be- 
‘ame apparent, it by no means was. With 
the support of the Danish general book- 
sellers, who habitually show little inde- 
pendence and follow any given cue, the 
publishers succeeded in persuading them 
and the public to relieve them of 35,000 
copies in the course of two months, which 
for a Danish book may be said to be a 
record sale. Wherever one went Og nu 
venter vi paa Skib was the topic of con- 
versation. Had a 
author arisen? The author himself did 
not hide his light under a bushel. He 
went on tour with his book; he read chap- 
ters of it aloud in clubs and in wine- 
houses. The advertising campaign reached 


great new Danish 


a climax—then the reaction set it. A few 
critical souls began to examine this work 
of art. Was it really so wonderful after 
all? This gave other more timid souls the 
courage to reveal their innermost convic- 
tions: “To be perfectly frank Og m 
venter vi paa Skib was a great disappoint 
ment to me. It bored me, I could not read 
through to the end. I fell asleep over it 
etc., ete.” Indeed, some even went so far 
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as to talk of mass suggestion and ‘“‘the 
Emperor's new clothes.” 

This estimate was just as overdrawn as 
the artificially stimulated enthusiasm. 
The truth lies, as so often, midway be- 
tween the extreme poles. Og nu venter 
vi paa Skib is a young author’s talented 
but not fully mature attempt to write a 
family book. 

The action takes place in the old 
Slesvig skippers’ town of Aabenraa, 
where, in particular, many proud China 
navigators had their home port a couple 
of generations ago. Although a Danish 
Slesvigian, Marcus Lauesen has been 
truthful and honest enough not to harp 
on national differences between Danish 
and Germans which, in such a little half 
Danish, half Low German _ provincial 
town, are non-existent. Nationality plays 
no role at all in this family novel which 
has as its dominating character the octo- 
genarian, but very imperious Fru Juliane, 
the widow of one of the old ship poten- 
tates. She is herself so high-spirited that 
when her middle-aged sons engage in a 
shameless brawl, she fetches one of them 
a sound box on the ear. There is both 
truth and fiction in this book. The stamp 
of reality is on the son, the affluent Ham- 
burg merchant who is highly offended 
when his wife does not take to heart the 
infidelity towards her of which, in a mo- 
ment of heat, he has been guilty with his 
secretary. The action takes place in 1930, 
but when old Fru Juliane assembles all 
the old skippers at a drinking party 
where old convivial songs are sung, we 
have not reality but something which the 
author has heard of or perhaps experi- 
enced in his childhood. Here he is fabri- 
cating; for the old captains who sailed 
their ships to the Orient have long 
since been laid away under the sod. He 
gives us attractive landscapes from the 
beautiful South Jutland fjord country, 
and interesting psychological glimmer- 
ings, but the whole story is too long 
drawn out and too full of repetitions. It is 


a book which on account of its quiet and 
pleasing style is very readable—a prom- 
ising book in the strictest sense of the 
word, but by no means a remarkable one. 
Considering the reputation which has 
been bruited forth about it, it must in- 
evitably disappoint the more sober and 
objectively inclined reader. 

And the legs were knocked from under 
this book and its author when just before 
Christmas a book appeared which may, 
without exaggeration, be acclaimed the 
most remarkable one which has seen the 
light in Denmark within the last ten 
years. Its title is Sandalmagernes Gade. 
The author’s name is Nis Petersen. This 
book, too, has had its history. Rejected 
by the readers of four publishing houses, 
it finally came to port with a firm which 
ordinarily does not make a specialty of 
belles-lettres, and now, in spite of its 
bulk, has become a very good seller. One 
does not want simply to set up the favor 
of the multitude as a final court of appeal, 
but Sandalmagernes Gade is such a re- 
markable book that erudite professors 
and unlearned ladies—in short, all alike, 


Nis Prerersen 
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find pleasure in it. And yet it is a good 
book. 

The author is a homo novus in litera- 
ture—an unknown man. What have we 
been able to find out about Nis Petersen? 
That he was a student who sloughed off the 
academic harness and went wandering all 
over Europe as a regular hobo. He was 
born with miraculous powers of observa- 
tion and his imagination is of colossal 
proportions. One evening he was roving 
round in Vendsyssel. He dropped in to 
visit the village schoolmaster, spent the 
night there, found a book about the his- 
tory of Rome and read—and read—and 
read. He procured supplementary books 
from the public library of the nearest 
town. Then after he had absorbed all of 
these during the two months that he was 
the guest of the schoolmaster, off he went 
again, out under the open skies to digest 
his impressions, to turn them over in his 
imagination. A hand-to-mouth existence, 
now a little fun here, then a fling there, 
until one fine day Nis Petersen settled 
down in the little fishing village of Trang- 
isvaag in the Faroes and began to com- 
pose this novel, in appearance Roman, in 
temper ubiquitous and universal, of San- 
dalmagernes Gade. 

I say with emphasis poet—not writer. 
For the secret and charm of his book is 
just this, that all the material which he 
has absorbed he has supplemented cre- 
atively. It is perhaps the finest historical 
novel that has been written—not because 
of its archeological accuracy, but on ac- 
count of the author’s unique flair, his 
power to absorb history directly, as it 
were, to extend and deepen our historical 


knowledge in visions. The setting is from 
the days of the Emperor Marcus Aureliys 
in old Rome which was just as much a 
proletarian city as any modern capital, 
The enthusiasm of the populace for q 
circus was precisely the same in a.p. 150 
as in 1930. The children of men reacted 
in their primitive feelings and_percep- 
tions just the same then as now, and 
human nature does not change. This js 
the fundamental thesis in Nis Petersen’s 
book. But do not think that it is docu- 
mented with philosophical maxims or 
with German thoroughness. On the con- 
trary the material, heavily encrusted with 
the persecutions of the Christians, relig- 
ious conflicts, and gladiatorial combats, 
emerges almost trippingly and playfully 
with a lifelikeness which nearly takes the 
reader’s breath away and quite enthralls 
him. 

I have talked with expert philologists 
who are at home among the antiquities 
of Rome. They could make no objections 
to the historical treatment of the material 
—and you may be sure that if they could, 
they would have done so. One old lecturer 
even said: “I am slowly reading just 
fifty pages of Sandalmagernes Gade every 
evening. In this way the book will last 
for eleven evenings, and for eleven eve- 
nings I shall be sure of a literary treat.” 

There is no doubt that this book in 
spite of hard times and the exclusiveness 
of people—or their governments—will 
win its way both in Europe and in the 
United States. For so unique is it, s0 
sparkling with the poetry of life, so full 
of humor and imagination that it must 
capture every thirsting soul. 
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{ After weeks of bickering 
the House of Representa- 
tives on April 1 reached an 
agreement whereby the budget was in a 


fair way to be balanced quickly. The na- 
tional deficit had been placed at about 
$1,250,000,000. Expenditures budgeted 
for the next fiscal year were placed at 
$4,100,000,000. Of the new taxation the 
stock sales tax is estimated to produce 
$75,000,000. Further millions are expected 


through the raising of letter postage from 
two to three cents. The levy on stock is 
one-fourth of 1 per cent on the transfer 
value of shares. When the House pre- 
viously rejected the sales tax by a vote 
of 223 to 153 President Hoover was 
keenly disappointed, as it was the first 
time in thirty years that there had been 
a similar revolt against a Republican 
policy where really important issues were 
at stake. {| Chairman Garner is credited 
with having brought some order out of 
the legislative chaos when he made his 
strong appeal to the House to forget 
party lines and take a stand for a bal- 
anced budget. Among the new taxes ex- 
pected to add $170,000,000 to the total 
are special excise levies on automobiles, 
furs, jewelry, radios, candy, etc. Demo- 
cratic leaders confidently expect that they 
will be able to cut appropriations by at 
least $273,000,000, leaving the treasury 
balance sheet at $21,000,000. {| What- 
ever credit may be due the leadership of 
Chairman Garner, there is little doubt 
that the announcement made by Presi- 
dent Hoover in a national appeal on 
March 25 had its effect throughout the 
country. The President stated that the 
time had come for a restoration of public 
confidence in the government, and that 
this could only be accomplished by a bal- 
anced budget. “Without it,” he declared, 
‘the several measures for restoration of 
confidence and reconstruction which we 


have already undertaken will be incom- 
plete and the depression prolonged in- 
definitely.” {The signing by the Presi- 
dent of the anti-injunction bill brings to 
a close a twenty-year-old fight of the 
American Federation of Labor for pro- 
tecting the interests of its members in 
cases of strikes and other troubles with 
employers. In recommending that the 
President sign the bill, Attorney Gen- 
eral Mitchell stated that he felt that the 
bill did not condone violence, protect 
racketeering under the guise of labor 
activity, or prevent suits by the United 
States to enjoin unlawful conspiracies or 
combinations. The chief provisions of the 
new law are as follows: 1. A declaration 
of policy on the right of workers to or- 
ganize and negotiate the terms and con- 
ditions of labor. 2. A prohibition against 
contracts in violation of this public pol- 
icy. 3. A ban on Federal court injunc- 
tions in labor disputes, except in case of 
violence or threats of violence, but acts of 
picketing and peaceful persuasion are ex- 
empt from injunctions. 4. A suspension 
of injunctions until both sides are heard. 
5. Assurance of jury trial for those held 
in contempt of court for violating injunc- 
tions under this act. As both Houses of 
Congress passed the bill by overwhelm- 
ing votes, even if the President had de- 
sired to veto it, the measure would no 
doubt have been passed over his veto. 
{| The question of the $2,000,000,000 sol- 
diers’ bonus bill has once more been made 
the subject of an informal poll in the House 
of Representatives, and on this point 
President Hoover announced his unalter- 
able opposition to such legislation at this 
time. In a statement on March 29, he 
declared: “I made this position clear 
at the meeting of the American Legion in 
Detroit last September, and the Legion 
has consistently supported that position. 
I do not believe any such legislation can 
become law. Such action would undo 
every effort that is being made to reduce 
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government expenditures and balance the 
budget.”” The President made his state- 
ment before representatives of the press 
at the regular noonday conference. In the 
face of this, Representative Wright Pat- 
man, Democrat, of Texas, and the author 
of one of the bonus bills, said he would 
go ahead with his drive for votes. His 
idea is to have the government issue more 
paper money to pay the bonus. 4 The 
Presidential nominations, which will be 
made next month, are now occupying the 
party leaders who realize the exceptional 
conditions under which the November 
election is to be held. There is no 
reason to doubt that the renomination of 
President Hoover will be the main pur- 
pose of the Chicago convention of the 
Republicans. In the Democratic party, 
the situation turns on what strength 
Governor Roosevelt may develop in the 
next few weeks and also to what an ex- 
tent others in the race are gathering head- 
way. That the Republican leaders are not 
taking kindly to certain utterances of 
Jouett Shouse, chairman of the executive 
committee of the Democratic National 
committee, is evident from the fact that 
Representative Will R. Wood, chairman 
of the Republican Congressional cam- 
paign committee, took occasion to state 
on a national hookup over the radio that 
“Mr. Shouse made three utterly false 
charges against the Chief Executive of 
the United States,” referring to certain 
statements by Mr. Shouse that Mr. 
Hoover had taken to himself credit for 
things not done by him to restore national 
confidence. Altogether lively sessions in 
Congress and at the national conventions 
are in prospect. 


DENMARK 


{| The climax which the Dan- 
ish economic crisis reached 
during the early part of 
March resulted in the political parties 
deciding to lay aside their differences for 
the time being and devote themselves to 


some plan whereby still further disasters 
might be averted. Taking advantage of 
this attitude, Premier Stauning called q 
meeting on the tenth day of the month ip 
which he declared that the private initia- 
tive which had heretofore been consid- 
ered the mainstay of a united Danish 
nation might have to give way to some 
kind of economic council that would give 
the Government the upper hand even to 
the exclusion of the Landsthing. The Pre- 
mier was decidedly critical of the capital- 
istic system which he claimed was to 
blame for all Europe’s present troubles, 
and he also criticized his own country for 
not sufficiently coordinating its agricul- 
tural and industrial productions and sales 
where these came into competition with 
foreign products. {Regarding the short- 
age of money in the treasury, Finance 
Minister Bramsnes laid before the Folke- 
thing a plan of taxation which he ex 
pected would add some 45,000,000 kroner 
to the nation’s strongbox. This would be 
accomplished by making the taxes 
already agreed to by the political parties 
a basis for further increases, placing 
the main burden on the personal and 
property tax payers. There is some doubt 
whether the country will take kindly to 
this proposition. As there had been some 
talk of further reducing the value of 
the krone, Minister Bramsnes warned 
against divorcing the Danish currency at 
this time from what the pound sterling 
was doing. He said that Denmark’s for- 
eign trade depended on a stabilized cur 
rency, and that England’s financial policy 
in the months ahead should be the 
barometer for Danish interests to watch 
carefully. § With both England and Ger- 
many erecting tariff walls against impor 
tations that might come into conflict with 
home productions, Danish exporters of 
bacon are breathing somewhat easiet 
at the present time since the British Mim 
ister of Agriculture, John Gilmour, bas 
abolished the so-called pig-breeding cout 
cil that was meant to encourage this 
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branch of farm activity. The bacon im- 
portation into England is therefore left 
where it was before the British new tariff 
measures went into effect. Danish bacon 
has a clear road into England for the 
time being. Germany’s new butter rules 
are less satisfactory from the Danish ex- 
port point of view. The German authori- 
ties refused to pay any attention to the 
protest of the Danish Minister in Berlin 
that the new tariff was unfavorable to 
Danish interests. The best that Denmark 
can now do is to have the newly organized 
committee keep the export of butter to 
Germany within the stipulated quantities, 
and watch the manner of distribution for 
the year. One result of Germany’s atti- 
tude in this respect will be that England 
will get the benefit of larger purchases 
by Danish importers, who in times past 
have been buying twice as much from 
Germany as the latter country has made 
purchases in Denmark. {| The high 
esteem in which former Minister H. P. 
Hanssen is held by his countrymen was 
evidenced on his seventieth birthday when 
many tributes were paid the South Jut- 
land statesman for his services to both 
the motherland and the province which 
the World War gave back to Denmark. 
The city of Aabenraa was the center of 
festivities in his behalf, for it was from 
here that he worked with might and 
main for Danish interests while Germany 
dominated South Jutland. In his reply 
to the many speeches made in his honor, 
H. P. Hanssen gave a review of the situa- 
tion in South Jutland during the War 
period, and he told of the Revolution 
which took place while he was a member 
of the German Reichstag as the represen- 
tative of the South Jutlanders. No single 
person did more for the reunion of South 
Jutland with Denmark during the storm 
and stress period than this statesman. A 
striking characteristic of the man during 
his years in the Reichstag was his ability 
. retain the respect and friendship of his 
German colleagues who were opposed to 
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him politically. { Elaborate prepara- 
tions are under way in Copenhagen for 
the British Exposition to be held in the 
capital in September. Protectors of the 
exposition are the Prince of Wales and 
Crown Prince Frederik. The honorary 
presidents will be Sir Thomas Holder, the 
British Minister, and Count Ahlefeldt- 
Laurvig, the Minister of Denmark in 
England. It is expected that the Prince 
of Wales will be present at the opening 
ceremonies. {| The tragic and untimely 
death by his own hand of Ivar Kreuger in 


Paris was a blow to many of his business 


and personal friends in Copenhagen, who 
like most financiers throughout the world 
had considered the Swedish match king 
in an invulnerable position through his 
various transactions. The further investi- 
gation of the Kreuger & Toll interests is 
of importance to the Copenhagen Stock 
Exchange, where the firm’s securities 
were looked upon as among the outstand- 
ing papers of any country or industrial 
establishment. 


SWEDEN 


{1 Sweden, in common with 

the rest of the world, was 

stunned by the news of the 
death of Ivar Kreuger by suicide in 
Paris on March 12. For the past decade 
he had bestridden the country like a 
Colossus, and his fortunes had been fol- 
lowed with increasing awe. Though per- 
sonally known to but a few, his person- 
ality had become legendary, and _ his 
stocks were regarded as barometers of 
prosperity. That he had overextended 
his risks was suspected by only a small 
number, and to the end the magic of his 
name was believed capable of conjuring 
the most baffling circumstances. The news 
of his death was treated by the Swedish 
press with the utmost sympathy, the loss 
to the country being compared to that 
of its two most heroic kings, Gustavus 
Adolphus and Charles XII. To the very 


last everyone spoke with confidence of 
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his personal integrity. and with gratitude 
of his many kind acts and his considera- 
tion for others. Old workers in closed 
match factories thanked him for their 
pensions, and young business men, as well 
as engineers, recalled his aid in securing 
contacts or positions. He was mourned as 
one fallen at his post, his strength over- 
taxed. {| The successive revelations of ir- 
regularities in the financial statements of 
his main holding company, Kreuger & 
Toll, were therefore received with even 
greater consternation than the news of 
his death. But while his former associates 
expressed their shock and grief, the press 
and political spokesmen commended the 
investigating committee for its relentless 
frankness and insisted that the full truth 
must be revealed. “The situation dis- 
closed is as little representative of Swe- 
dish business methods as those of a Hatry 
were of England,” wrote Professor Bertil 
Ohlin in Stockholms-Tidningen for April 
6. “But if we preserve our composure 
and resolutely face all consequences, our 
old reputation for honesty and dependa- 
bility will be restored.” The effect on 
Sweden’s economic life might be severe, 
but not lasting, in the opinion of Pro- 
fessor Ohlin. Analyzing the situation he 
had earlier pointed out that thanks to 
long-term contracts and stable finances 
the production volume in Sweden was 
only about 13 per cent below the 1929 
figures, whereas in most countries the 
shrinkage varied between 25 and 40 per 
cent. In regard to the Swedish Match 
Company’s stocks, Professor Ohlin esti- 
mated that between one-third and one- 
half, valued roughly at 200,000,000 
kronor, were in Swedish hands. ‘‘Sup- 
pose the incredible happened,” he wrote, 
“and this entire amount should be lost. 
It would still not mean a national catas- 
trophe, because Sweden's national income 
5,000,000,000_ kronor.” 
The capital exported from Sweden by 
Ivar Kreuger in his various financial 
transactions Professor Ohlin estimated as 


ranges around 
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between 300,000,000 and 500,000,009 
kronor, a relatively small amount com. 
pared to the total capital created in Swe. 
den in the last decade, which is estimated 
at 5,500,000,000 or 7,000,000,000 kronor, 
He ended by commending the Swedes for 
the manner in which they faced the crisis, 
showing no signs of panic. { To assure 
the liquidity of the Skandinaviska Kredit 
Aktiebolaget of Stockholm, considered 
the Swedish bank most heavily involved 
in the Kreuger crisis, a joint banking 
support was granted on March 31 by the 
Swedish Government and other Stock- 
holm banks, as follows. The Government 
promised to take over the bank’s 51/, per 
cent bonds to the amount of 100,000,000 
kronor, these bonds to have priority over 
the claims of stockholders but not of the 
depositors. In addition a private bank 
consortium agreed to deposit from 40; 
000,000 to 50,000,000 kronor for from 
one to two years. Finally the Government 
will take over from the Bank of Sweden 
for a period of twelve years engagements 
for 114,000,000 kronor which the Skan- 
dinaviska Kredit Aktiebolaget had en- 
dorsed. There was never any question of 
a reconstruction of the bank, only a 
strengthening of its liquidity. Its capital 


and reserve, amounting to 182,000,000 § 


kronor, are still intact, and the proposed 
dividend of 15 per cent for the last year 
will be maintained. { Ernst Lyberg, for- 
mer Swedish Minister of Finance, was 
appointed on March 16 to represent the 
Government in the administration of the 
Kreuger & Toll companies during the 
moratorium. This appointment is a result 
of the moratorium bill which was passed 
by the Riksdag on Monday, March 1}, 
two days after the death of Mr. Kreuget 
in Paris. Mr. Lyberg, who has made 4 
brilliant legal and political career, has 
been head of the Swedish Liquor Me 
nopoly since 1928, succeeding Dr. Ivan 
Bratt. {At the same time the board of 
the Kreuger & Toll Company selected 8 


group of prominent Swedish financiers 
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and industrialists to examine the condi- 
tions of its affairs. They were Ernfrid 
Browaldh, vice-president of the Svenska 
Handelsbanken, in Stockholm; Professor 
Martin Fehr, prominent Stockholm jurist 
and president of the Stockholm Commer- 
cial College; ‘Torsten Nothin, former 
Minister of Finance and present head of 
the Government Survey Board; Bjérn 
Prytz, former member of the Riksdag 
and now president of the Swedish Ball- 
Bearing Company known as SKF, of 
Gothenburg; Hugo Stenbeck, another 
Stockholm attorney, and Jacob Wallen- 
berg, financier and industrialist, member 
of the Wallenberg banking family con- 
trolling the Stockholms Enskilda Bank. 
{ Stockholm welcomed on March 1 a new 
Consul General from the United States. 
John Ball Osborne, who had served in 
that capacity for many years, making a 
number of friends in the capital, was 
transferred to Budapest. His place was 
taken by Roger C. Tredwell, a graduate 
of Yale and the University of Grenoble, 
who has served as American consul in 
a dozen foreign cities. In Paris, May 
1919, he was also a member of the Amer- 
ican Peace Mission and worked in the 
Foreign Inspection Service of the De- 
partment of State, in 1924. His last post 
was Sidney, Australia. {A new form of 
Bolshevist radio propaganda in Swedish 
and Danish, aimed at the Scandinavian 
countries, has been broadcast from the 
Russian labor union’s station in Mos- 
cow. A similar station in Leningrad has 
been trying to convert Finland with talks 
in Finnish. In fiery speeches the agitators 
claimed the success of the five year plan, 
the while denouncing the labor troubles 
and unemployment in capitalistic coun- 
tries. To make the program varied and 
interesting the addresses were _inter- 
spersed with musical entertainment, but 
the propaganda was not limited to this. 
It also urged listeners to write in for in- 
formation. “Use your own language,” the 
announcer pleaded in Swedish, Danish, 


or Finnish. “We operate a Scandinavian 
question bureau, and anything you want 
to know about conditions in Russia will 
be answered immediately.” A Viking 
cache of pearls, gold ornaments, and in- 
laid jewelry was found under a large 
stone near Visby, on the Island of 
Gotland, in the Baltic, by two fishermen 
digging a ditch. The pearls numbered 
one hundred and fifty, in addition to 
which there were nine gold pendants and 
twenty-five necklaces of bronze with sil- 
ver inlay. At the same time new evi- 
dences of distant voyages by the Swedish 
Vikings were found, this time in Ukraine. 
A Russian archeologist, P. Smolicev, dis- 
covered a number of ancient graves near 
the town of Cernigov, and it was possible 
for Dr. T. J. Arne, prominent Swedish 
antiquarian, to definitely establish the 
origin of these graves as Scandinavian. 
{An international contest between city 
planning architects has been announced 
by the city of Stockholm, which granted 
120,000 kronor for prizes and expenses. 
The authorities aim to modernize one cen- 
tral section of the capital where narrow 
streets of the seventeenth century delay 
and obstruct traffic. {One half million 
kronor to fight tuberculosis was collected 
in Sweden last year by means of “de 
luxe” telegraph blanks. These forms are 
artistically decorated and used at Christ- 
mas, on birthdays, and other special occa- 
sions. Instead of being free, they are sold 
at a certain price, and the proceeds 
turned over to the Swedish National As- 
sociation Against Tuberculosis. 1 The 
memory of Per Henrik Ling, “the father 
of Swedish gymnastics,’ was honored 
with the purchase and preservation by 
the Swedish Gymnastic Association of 
his ancestral home, the vicarage of Sédra 
Ljunga, in the province of Smaland. It 
was erected in the beginning of the eight- 
eenth century. {| The second annual win- 
ter Grand Prix automobile race was held 
at Lake Ramen in Swedish Dalecarlia on 
Sunday, February 29. 
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LG 


_¥ { Prime Minister Peder Lud- 


§ | NORWAY 


Mae Vik Kolstad, who died March 

we ( 6after a prolonged illness, 
was buried at the expense of the State 
with imposing ceremonies. Peder Ludvik 
Kolstad was a beloved man; strong, reti- 
cent, impartial, and able, he had won the 
esteem of the people of Norway. Much 
was expected from him. His death was a 
great loss to his country and his party. 
He took the helm of State in May 1931, 
succeeding the Cabinet headed by Johan 
Ledwig Mowinckel. During his period 
of office he dealt with several highly im- 
portant measures ; among them: the Lille- 
borg concession, on which the Mowinckel 
Cabinet resigned ; the Danish-Norwegian 
dispute on the sovereignty of East Green- 
land, and the suspension of the gold 
standard. P. L. Kolstad was the first man 
ever to head a Government made up by 
members of the Farmer party. Two days 
after his death the Cabinet resigned. The 
resignation did not go into effect until 
a week later, and in the meantime a Far- 
mer Cabinet had been reconstructed un- 
der Jens Hundseid, the political leader 
of the party. The former Cabinet re- 
mained practically intact; Mr. Per Lar- 
sen, who had been Secretary of Com- 
merce under Kolstad, resigned. In _ his 
place Mr. Kirkeby-Garstad was appoint- 
ed as the head of the Commerce Depart- 
ment. In a statement to the public the 
new Prime Minister let it be known that 
the new Goverment would follow the 
political course taken by the Kolstad 
Cabinet. Special attention would, how- 
ever, be paid to problems affecting Nor- 
way’s international trade. Jens Hundseid 
was born in 1883; he received a thorough 
training as an agriculturist, graduating 
from the Institute of Agriculture at Aas. 
He has been a high school teacher and 
an editor; since 1918 he has been the 
head of the School of Agriculture in Tele- 
mark. Intensely interested in farm legis- 


lation, Mr. Hundseid was elected to the 
Storthing from Telemark in 1995, 7, 
has served in the Norwegian parliament 
since. In 1927 he was made vice-pregi 
dent of the Farmers’ Party. Jens Hund- 
seid is generally believed to be a mor 
aggressive politician than the late P, I, 
Kolstad, brilliant in debate and highly 
competent in political strategy. {On her 
seventieth anniversary Hulda Garborg, 
widow of the late Arne Garborg, famed 
Norwegian novelist and dramatist, was 
knighted by the King of Norway, thus 
becoming the fourth Norwegian woman 
to attain such an honor. Fru Garborg was 
féted by a brilliant gathering of men 
and women at a banquet given in her 
honor in Oslo immediately preceding the 
bestowal of the Order of St. Olav on her, 
Hulda Garborg, who at an early stage 
identified herself with the nationalistic 
striving of the Landsmaal group and 
whose work in connection with the resto- 
ration of the old Norse folk dances has 
made her famous, was acclaimed by rep- 
resentatives of the theater, of the arts, 
and of politics. Professor Halvdan Koht 
hailed her as “the Norwegian woman, 
whom we have learned to love.” A few 
weeks after this festive occasion Hulda 
Garborg’s play, Sigmund Bresteson, was 
presented at the Norwegian Theater in 
Oslo. {In the latter part of March a 
general meeting of the Association for the 
Foundation of Norway’s Commercial 
Academy at Bergen was held in that city. 
All the plans and calculations in cor 
nection with the building of the Acade- 
my are now ready, and work will be 
started as soon as the necessary meals 
are voted by the Government. The board 
informed that a fund 
amounting to about 250,000 kroner will 
be instituted, with the purpose of cor 
tributing to the establishment of a chait 
in Maritime and Commercial Law, it 


was recently 


cluding insurance, at Norway's Commer 
cial Academy at Bergen. Including this 
fund, the means at the disposal of the 
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above mentioned association now are esti- 
mated at more than 4,000,000 kroner. 
{Acting on a petition sent from the 
United States and signed by a number 
of representative Norwegian-Americans, 
the Nordmands-Forbundet  (Interna- 
tional League of Norsemen) has devoted 
itself to the task of mustering enough 
support to insure Norway’s participation 
in the World’s Fair to be held in Chicago 
next year. The League has enlisted the 
support of various Norwegian organiza- 
tions. A committee has been appointed ; 
among the members are C. J. Hambro, 
President of the Storthing; Gustav Hen- 
riksen, managing director of the Norwe- 
gian America Line; E. G. Borch; Mrs. 
Betzy Kjelsberg; and Arne Kildal, secre- 
tary of the League. “If certain plans 
entertained by the National Theater of 
Oslo materialize, the music-loving public 
of the capital will enjoy a series of operas 
early this summer. Oslo has always 
wanted its own opera, but so far the 
financial difficulties have been too great. 
It is understood that Wagner’s T'ristan 
und Isolde will be the first opera to be 
performed; the famous Norwegian opera 
singers Ivar Andresen and Gunnar Graa- 
rud are said to be willing to appear in 
the series. Mr. Andresen is well known 
to American opera-goers, having ap- 
peared at the Metropolitan Opera for 


two seasons; 


Gunnar Graarud has 


achieved fame in German opera com- 


panies. {/ Approximately one thousand 
English and Scottish school children will 
visit Norway this summer. They are 
scheduled to arrive at Stavanger in 
July; thence they go to Oslo, Gothen- 
burg, and Copenhagen. The excursion 
will be under the leadership of Lord Sal- 
vesen, Scottish peer of Norwegian des- 
cent. {Death has removed the eighty-sev- 
en-year-old Harriet Backer, far-famed 
Norwegian painter. She studied art in 
Oslo, Berlin, Weimar, Munich, Paris, 
Rome, and Bretagne, and has been recog- 
nized as one of the finest artists of Norway. 


NORTHERN LIGHTS 


The Opera 

As the season closes at the Metropol- 
itan Opera, we are again impressed with 
the distinguished part taken by Scandi- 
navian singers, especially in the Wagner 
programs—and no wonder, considering 
how largely Wagner drew from saga and 
Edda for his heroes and heroines and 
their tragic stories. 

The Wagnerian afternoon cycle, which 
is now a fixed part of New York’s musical 
life, would lack its crowning glory with- 
out the Dane Lauritz Melchior, incontest- 
ably the greatest Wagner tenor which the 
Metropolitan possesses. His fervid and 
beautiful rendering of such parts as those 
of Tristan, Parsifal, and the Ring heroes 
is supremely satisfying, and if his acting 
is a shade less brilliant than his singing, 
it is at least always intelligent, dignified, 
and free from grimacing. 

The most heralded event of the entire 
season was the rise of a new star in the 
person of the Swedish soprano Gota 
Ljungberg, who made her début as Sieg- 
linde in Die Walkiire. She has a powerful 
dramatic soprano and is a fine actress with 
a decided asset in her fair, radiant North- 
ern beauty. Her interpretation of the 
womanly roéles of Sieglinde and Isolde 
was gracious and moving, but she seemed 
unable to rise to the epic grandeur of the 
Briinhilde roles. 

The part of Fricka in the season’s only 
performance of Das Rheingold was sung 
with dramatic effect by Julia Claussen. 
Another Swedish singer, Karin Branzell, 
a highly intelligent artist, has sung a 
number of Wagner roles here, among 
them Erda, Fricka in Die Walkiire, and 
Ortrud in Lohengrin. In the last named 
drama the Norwegian basso Ivar An- 
dresen gave us a dignified King Hein- 
rich. He is also a splendid King Marke in 
Tristan und Isolde. 
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The Gifted Bernadottes 

Prince Sigvard of Sweden has com- 
pleted two art commissions, one consist- 
ing of a stained-glass window and the 
other a series of illustrations for a book. 
The window was designed for the Church 
of Lundsberg, a boys’ boarding school 
in the prevince of Vermland. It was do- 
nated by the Prince and his brothers, the 
Princes Gustaf Adolf, Bertil, and Carl 
Johan, who all have attended Lundsberg. 
One panel shows the nativity and bap- 
tism of Christ, and the other the Sermon 
on the Mount and the Crucifixion. The 
window was unveiled at the confirmation 
of Prince Carl Johan, youngest of the 
brothers, in the presence of the Crown 
Prince, the Crown Princess, and Princess 
Ingrid. 

The illustrations are for a book about 
Hollywood, published in Stockholm. 


Another Swedish Prince Turns Author 
Prince Lennart of Sweden, or Mr. Len- 
nart Bernadotte as he is known after his 
marriage to Miss Karin Nissvandt, told 
Stockholm newspaper men before he left 
the country that he intended to take up 
fiction writing. He has inherited his tal- 
ent both from his father, Prince Wilhelm, 
who is a novelist, poet, and playwright, 
and from his mother, Grand Duchess 
Marie of Russia, whose memoirs have 
made a success in America. He will write 
under the nom de plume of “Spex.” 


Miss Hagelthorn Receives Ling Medal 
Miss Signe Hagelthorn, Professor of 
Physical Education at New York Uni- 
versity, received the Ling Medal in silver 
at a simple ceremony in the Faculty 
Room of the University at Washington 
Square, New York, on Wednesday fore- 
noon, March 2. The presentation in be- 
half of the Ling Foundation of Los An- 
geles, California, was made by Dean 
John W. Withers, and was accepted for 
the University by Chancellor Elmer Ells- 
worth Brown. In accepting the medal, 
Professor Hagelthorn voiced her faith in 


physical training and her gratitude to the 
Ling Foundation. She was formerly 4j. 
rector of physical education in the publie 
schools of San Francisco. After the cer- 
monies, she and a small group of her 
friends were entertained at lunch in the 
Fifth Avenue Hotel. 


John Ericsson Medal Awarded 

The John Ericsson Gold Medal of the 
American Society of Swedish Engineers 
of the United States was awarded at the 
Society’s annual dinner, Saturday, March 
5, in New York, to C. E. Johansson, a 
native of Eskilstuna, Sweden, and known 
as the inventor of the precision gauges, 
Mr. Johansson is now the head of the 
C. E. Johansson Division of the Ford 
Motor Company. Present at the award 
were also Swedish Consul General in 
New York, Olof H. Lamm, and Dr. Sven 
Hedin, en route to the Far East. 


Professor Bonnevie to America 
Professor Kristine Bonnevie, first wo- 
man professor at the University of Oslo, 
has been invited to lecture at Barnard 
College and Columbia University in New 
York during the first semester of the aca- 
demic year 1932-33. Her field is zoology. 


Lober an Academician 

The well known Danish-American 
sculptor George Lober has been elected a 
member of the National Academy of De- 
sign in New York. Mr. Lober has recent- 
ly executed a portrait relief of Hans 
Christian Andersen which he has donated 
to the Andersen house in Odense. A copy 
is to be seen at the Scandinavian-Ameri- 
can exhibition in the Brooklyn Museum, 
which opened on April 11. 


Newspapermen to Meet in Norway 

The International Union of Newsp® 
per Men will hold their nineteenth cor 
gress in Oslo beginning June 7. After the 
congress the members will be given 
opportunity to travel around in the coun 
try. 
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THE AMERICAN SCANDINAVIAN FOUNDATION 


For better intellectual relutions between the American and Scandinavian peoples, 
by means of an exchange of students, publications, and a Bureau of Information 
ESTABLISHED BY NIELS POULSON, IN 1911 

Trustees: Henry Goddard Leach, President; Charles S. Haight, John A. Gade, William 
Hovgaard, Vice-Presidents; H. Esk. Moller, Treasurer; John G. Bergquist, E. A. Cappelen- 
Smith, James Creese, John D. Hage, Hamilton Holt, Edwin O. Holter, George N. Jeppson, 
William Witherle Lawrence, Hilmer Lundbeck, Frederick Lynch, Charles S. Peterson, Charles J. 
Rhoads, Frederic Schaefer, Hans Christian Sonne, George Vincent, Owen D. Young. 
Cooperating Bodies: Sweden—Sverige-Amerika Stiftelsen, Grevturegatan 16, Stockholm, 
*Archbishop Nathan Séderblom, President; J. S. Edstrém, A. R. Nordvall, and Kommerseradet 
Enstrém, Vice-Presidents; Eva Fréberg, Secretary; Denmark—Danmarks Amerikanske 
Selskab, M. I. T. C. Clan, President; Viggo Carstensen, Secretary, Store Kongensgade 72, 
Copenhagen; Norway—Norge-Amerika Fondet, Lille Strandgate 1, Oslo; K. J. Hougen, 
Chairman; Arne Kildal, Secretary. 
Associates: All who are in sympathy with the aims of the Foundation are invited to become 
Associates. Regular Associates, paying $3.00 annually, receive the Review. Sustaining 
Associates, paying $10.00 annually, receive the Review and Crassics. Life Associates, paying 


$200.00 once for all, receive all publications. 


*Deceased. 


Fellows of the Foundation 


Mr. Gésta Blum, Fellow of the Foun- 
dation from Sweden, who has been study- 
ing the textile industry in the United 
States for the past six months, sailed for 
home on March 2+. 

Mr. Egil Sundt, Fellow of the Foun- 
dation from Norway, who has been study- 
ing American banking methods at the 
Bank of America in San Francisco, left 
for home in April. 

Dr. J. Frimodt-Moller, Fellow of the 
Foundation from Denmark, who is study- 
ing at the Johns Hopkins Hospital in 
Baltimore, visited New York during the 
Easter holidays. 


Annual Meeting of 
The Swedish Colonial Society 


lhe annual meeting of the Swedish Co- 


lonial Society commemorating the two 


hundred and ninety-fourth anniversary of 
the first Swedish settlement on the Dela- 
ware River was held in the Assembly 
Rooms of the Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania in Philadelphia on the evening 
of April 14. Mr. Neilson Abeel, secretary 
of the Foundation, delivered an address 
on “Sweden and Peace.” 


The New York Chapter 

The last Club Night of the season was 
held at the Hotel Plaza on April 1. The 
hostesses of the evening were Mrs. Ras- 
mus M. Michelsen and Miss Margit Hjor- 
nevik, and the guests of honor, Dr. and 
Mrs. Johannes Hoving and Mr. and Mrs. 
James Creese. A delightful and unique 
musical program was offered by Madame 
Marie Sundelius, soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, accompanied by 
Miss Marion Sims and by Mr. and Mrs. 
Anton Witek who played several violin 
duets especially arranged by Mr. Witek. 
The artists graciously responded to the 
enthusiasm of the audience with a num- 
ber of encores. 

Mr. Rambusch, president of the New 
York Chapter, and Mr. Abeel, secretary 
of the Foundation, in brief speeches, paid 
tribute to Mrs. G. Hilmer Lundbeck, 
chairman, and the ladies of the Social 
Committee for the harmonious season 
which the Chapter has had and for the 
efficiency with which the Club nights have 
been run. Mr. Rambusch and Mrs. Lund- 


beck both retire from office in May. 
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Birger Simonsson is professor at the 
Royal Academy of Painting in Stockholm 
and is himself an artist of note. . 
Sofie Voss is on the staff of the great 
=e 


biography of 


daily Tidens Tegn in Oslo. 
Ryeg 


Fridtjof Nansen which appeared in the 


contributed the 


Review on the anniversary of Nansen’s 
death. ... Albert Viksten was in charge 


of the Swedish railway film taken by or- 


ITS CONTRIBUTORS 


der of the Government recently.... E.R, 
Yarham is an English contributor, , . 
Julius Clausen is the regular correspon- 
dent of the Review on matters pertaining 
to Danish literature. . . . The picture on 
the cover is by the Norwegian artist 
Olaf Willums and was one of a collec. 
tion shown by the Brooklyn Museum 
through whose courtesy we are able to 


reproduce it. 


Recent Swedish Books Recommended for Libraries 


Compiled by the Scandinavian Book Review Committee, R. H. G jelsness, 
chairman, under the auspices of the American Library Association Com- 
mittee on Work with the Foreign Born. Contributors to this list are: Inger 
Aubert Daan, Anna Skabo Erichsen, Margaret Stolpe Burke, Aasta Wen- 


delbo, and G. Wetterstrém. 


Books have been supplied through the courtesy of Bonnier Publishing 
House, 561 Third Avenue, New York City. Prices given are for bound copies. 


FICTION 


Bergstrand-Poulsen, Elisabeth. Historier 
om gamla manniskor och unga. Norstedt, 1930. 

Thumb-nail character sketches and short 
stories, with drawings by the author. 


Boye, Karin. Astarte. Bonnier. 1931. $2.25. 

Astarte, a mannikin in a Stockholm shop- 
window, furnishes, by her changes of costume, 
the motif for a terse, poetic character study 
of two girls and a boy thrown into the subtle 
and accidental situations of modern life. 
Awarded second place for Sweden in the Gyl- 
dendal-Bonnier Scandinavian novel competi- 
tion, 1931. 


Hammenhég, Waldemar. Esther och Al- 
bert. Natur och Kultur. 1930. $2.35. 

The love of two women for one man and his 
indecision between them, against the back- 
ground of Stockholm lower middle class life. 
Publisher’s prize novel. 


Hammenhég, Waldemar. Petterson & Ben- 
del. Natur och Kultur. 1931. $3.00. 

Two destitute young men meet by chance 
when they seek shelter under a tarpaulin. 
They form a partnership and lay plans for 


winning a fortune, if possible by honest 
means. Their subsequent adventures are set 
down in rich and comic detail. Satirical and 
witty, with an element of pathos. A long 
novel and a best seller. 


Hedberg, Olle. 
stedt. 1931. $1.90. 

How the close friendship between two 
young men is disrupted when love comes to 
one of them, leaving the other wretched and 
lonely. Time alleviates the bitterness until 
only the idealized memory of youth and 
friendship remains. 


Skiira, skiira havre. Nor- 


Hellstrém, Gustaf. Polismiistaren och rid- 
daren; Carl Heribert Malmros. Bonnier. 1931. 
$2.25. 

A small town police commissioner’s psych- 
logical and moral struggle in the face of u- 
just social ostracism. Ranks high among the 
fiction of the year, for serious content an 
literary style. 


Hemmer, Jarl. En man och hans samvete. 
Bonnier. 1931. $2.50. 

A human document of a man’s struggles to 
live a good life, in the face of repeated temp 


tation. 
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tation. He falls from grace again and again, 
but finally under circumstances of great men- 
tal and moral stress, wins through to a firm 
faith. Portion of the background for the plot 
is the “White terror” of the 1918 Revolution 
in Finland. A stirring and powerful novel, not 
soon forgotten. Awarded first place for Swe- 
den in the Gyldendal-Bonnier Scandinavian 
novel competition, 1931. 


Hoégstrém-Lofberg, Elisabeth. Nira jor- 
den. Bonnier. 1931. $2.25. 

A straightforward, unpretentious novel of 
the soil, lacking unusual dramatic situations, 
but which nevertheless arrests and holds the 
attention. Extols the simple life and the 
homelier virtues. Awarded an extra prize in 
the Gyldendal-Bonnier Scandinavian novel 
competition, 1931. 


Moberg, Vilhelm. Langt fran landsviigen. 
Bonnier. 1929. $2.50. 

The tragic consequences of a wife’s decep- 
tion. The characters are well drawn and the 
unhappy tale is relieved by the careful filling- 
in of the details of life on a Swedish farm. 


Sérman, Py. Aloé. Bonnier. 1931. $2.15. 

A dead poet returns to the earthly scene 
and ponders on the frailties of human beings, 
particularly their lust for war. Written with 
imagination and subtlety. Awarded third 
place for Sweden, in the Gyldendal-Bonnier 
Scandinavian novel competition, 1931. 


Elin. 


Wagner, Bonnier. 
1931. $1.60. 

Tales and sketches from life in and about 
a country parsonage, told with humor and 
gentle irony. 


Gammalrédja. 


GENERAL WORKS 


Andrée, S. A., Nils Strindberg and Knut 
Fraenkel. Med érnen mot Polen. Bonnier. 
1931, $3.15. 

The authentic history of the ill-fated An- 
drée polar expedition of 1897, the mystery of 
which was solved when Gunnar Horn and his 
men discovered the tragic remains after the 
lapse of thirty-three years. English transla- 
lion has title: Andrée’s story. 


Carl, Prince. Jag minns . .. minnen fran 
ett langt liv. Bonnier. 1931. $3.75. 

Autobiography. 

The interesting and singularly happy life 
of a Prince, the father of Norway’s and Bel- 
glum’s future Queens, who combines with his 


high rank a noble character and fine personal 
qualities, 


Fogelqvist, Torsten. Erik Axel Karlfeldt; 
en minnesteckning. Norstedt. 1931. 

A sympathetic, readable study of the poet, 
analyzing and interpreting his writing in its 
various periods, touching the details of his 
personal life only as related to his poetry. 


Hasse, Z. (pseud. for Hasse Zetterstrim). 
25 ar med svenska folket. Bonnier. 1931. $2.65. 

The editor of a humorous magazine, Sén- 
dags Nisse, gives an entertaining account of 
the history of the magazine and its makers. 
Includes sketches of notable personalities, 
with numerous anecdotes and cartoons culled 
from the files over a period of sixty-five years. 


Hemmer, Jarl. Lyrik i urvald, 1914-29. 
Schildt. 1931. $3.15. 

Representative selection of the best of this 
gifted young poet’s published verse between 


the years 1914 and 1929, 


Karlfeldt, Erik Axel. Minnes_ upplaga. 
Wahlstrém. 1931. Paper bound, $3.75. 

Memorial edition of the recently deceased 
poet’s published writings. Karlfeldt was 
awarded posthumously the Nobel prize for 
literature in 1931. 


Larsson, Carl. Jag. Bonnier. 1931. $3.75. 

Reminiscences of an artist, looking back- 
ward at sixty-five. Numerous reproductions 
from his drawings and paintings, some in 
color. 


Leche-Léfgren, Mia. Ellen Key; hennes 
liv och verk. Nystedt. 1930. $2.15. 

Biography of Ellen Key by one who knew 
her intimately. Emphasis is on the events in 
her life which influenced her career and 
moulded her philosophy. 


Nystedt, Olle. Nathan Séderblom. Diako- 
nistyr. 1931. $1.20. 

A faithful and intimate portrayal of the 
personality and accomplishments of the dis- 
tinguished Archbishop. Well illustrated. 


Selander, Sten, Levande svensk dikt fran 
fem sekel. Bonnier. 1928. $4.25. 

Anthology of Swedish verse from the fif- 
teenth to the twentieth century. Attempt is 
made to include only poetry with a message 
for modern readers, even at the expense of 
historical completeness. One hundred and 
three poets are represented with 486 sepa- 
rate poems. 












































CRITICISM 

The Old Norse Sagas, by Halvdan Koht. 
The American-Scandinavian Foundation, 1931. 
$2.50. 

The chapters of Professor Koht’s book are 
based on lectures originally delivered at the 
Lowell Institute in Boston, and for this rea- 
son they have a pleasant informality and di- 
rectness of style even in printed form. The 
purpose of the volume is to introduce the 
classic old Norse sagas to readers who are 
just beginning to become acquainted with 
them. Some guidance is needed by such read- 
ers, even if they confine themselves to English 
translations, and it is to this group chiefly that 
Professor Koht addresses himself. He wisely 
reduces the amount of technical information 
to a minimum, and talks chiefly about the uni- 
versal human qualities of the sagas which ap- 
peal immediately to all of us. Much has 
already been said about the excellence of these 
narratives, which must perforce be repeated 
by any critic who discusses them anew. But 
the praise can bear repetition. Particularly 
interesting is the discussion of things the sagas 
omit. When murder is done, we always learn 
who committed it; “the attention of the listen- 
ers is held, not by the vulgar motive of ferret- 
ing out the criminal, but by the loftier interest 
of pursuing the consequences of the secret 
in the psychology and the action of the hero.” 
On the other hand, some of the most power- 
ful subjective motives are not expressed in 
so many bald words, and it is left to the 
reader to surmise them from the action. Ice- 
landic literature is particularly rich in elo- 
quent silences and omissions. These character- 
istics of the sagas are illustrated by a number 
of felicitous quotations. 

The chapter devoted to Snorri Sturluson 
is one of the best in the book. The life of this 
picturesque person is varied and interesting 
in itself, and his work is discussed as the 
finest flowering of Old Norse historical prose. 
The fictitious sagas are more summarily 
treated, and the “lying sagas” are barely dis- 
cussed at all. This last group is, to be sure, 
very inferior from a literary point of view, but 
even in a brief discussion it would be possible 
to indicate what there is about them that 
makes them worth studying: they are a treas- 
ure-house of migratory legends. These are 
problems for the specialist, however, rather 
than material for the ordinary reader. For the 
audience that Professor Koht had in mind, The 
Old Norse Sagas is admirable; it balances the 
more technical handbook of Craigie, The Ice- 
landic Sagas, by its emphasis on artistic 
values and human appeal. 


BOOKS 


Edda and Saga. by Bertha S. Phillpotts 
Henry Holt (The Home University Library), 
1931. 95 cents. : 

The scope of Miss Phillpotts’s. book is wide 
than that of Mr. Koht, since it includes a dis- 
cussion of the Eddas as well as the Prose 
sagas. Although much has been written about 
Eddic literature for the general reader, this 
new contribution is particularly welcome be. 
cause of its originality and enthusiasm, | 
will cause even learned specialists to experi- 
ence the poems afresh, with a recaptured seng 
of newness and immediacy. Miss Phillpotts 
interprets and vivifies as she proceeds; she 
quotes from recent English poetry to exem. 
plify the musical effects of Old Icelandic 
verse; she compares the grand characters of 
the heroic poems with others more familiar 
to us; she draws on Greek literature for ay 
illuminating contrast to the Scandinavian phi- 
losophy of a Fate which imposes itself alike 
on gods and men. “The Greeks tried to justify 
the gods by the doctrine of Hubris, of over- 
weening pride bringing about a deserved 
downfall, or else they railed against divine 
injustice. The Germanic peoples never seem 
to have demanded that the ordering of the 
world should be just. With a superb arn- 
gance, they are concerned to vindicate, not 
the gods, not Fate, but themselves.” This is 
but one of many penetrating comments 
throughout the book. The gods, we are told, 
deserve their fate; they are judged by the 
measure applied to their human creators, and 
they rise above defeat in the same way: “Dis- 
aster is the ultimate test of human character. 
Now we understand why the memories of the 
Teutonic peoples enshrine only failure ani 
defeat: they realized that defeat well met 
magnifies a man more than any success.” Thus 
we are made to realize the enduring conten- 
poraneousness which the Eddic poems share 
with all great literature. And the scenic detail 
is made vivid in a manner sti! most effective 
with us. The gestures of the actors stand out 
with plastic reality—Freyja bursting her 
necklace, King Ermanaric pulling his beard, 
Brynhild laughing aloud in her despair—and 
the very landscape is instinct with life and 
motion. By pointing out these artistic merits, 
the author wins her reader to a keen appreci@ 
tion of literature which might otherwise seem 
remote and strange. : 

In dealing with the prose sagas, Miss Phill- 
potts also stresses their modernity. She has 
not found so much new material for eulog! 
in this section, chiefly because the sagas have 
already been praised so often, but she restates 
the case effectively, and it would be an 
different reader who did not feel a strong 
desire to acquaint himself with the originals 
after reading her account. The translation 
contained in this volume, notably the quota- 
tions in verse, are of unusual merit. 


MarcaretT ScCHLAvcs 
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BOOKS AND TRAVEL 


candinavian Books 
In the Original Languages and 
in English Translations 


ART BOOKS, MUSIC 


Imported Magazines and Papers 


Children’s Picture Books 
Postal Cards, Etc. 


Catalogues Free on Request 


BONNIERS 
561 Third Avenue New York 


(Corner of 37th Street) 
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THE OLD NORSE 
SAGAS 


by Professor HALVDAN KOHT 


This book is based on a series of eight lec- 
tures delivered by Professor Koht before the 
Lowell Institute in Boston, while the author 
was exchange Professor of History at Har- 
vard University. : 

“Here is an excellent book for anyone who 
desires a general introduction to the Old 
Norse Sagas. Readers already acquainted 
with the Sagas can also find much of interest 
in this volume, material that will enhance 
their appreciation and understanding of the 
Sagas upon reading. In his survey Professor 
Koht discusses the art of the Sagas, their 
origin, their own history as well as their his- 
torical value, and other phases, all in a man- 
ner that is at once both instructive and fas- 


tr. A. in Nordisk Tidende 
Price $2.50 
Order from 
The American - Scandinavian 
Foundation 
5 West 45th Street New York 
ee 





ORWAY 


v A\ DIRECT IN 8 DAYS 


2 NEW 
LOW RATES IN 
EFFECT 


on the 
‘““STAVANGERFJORD”’ 


and 


‘‘BERGENSFJORD” 


Join our ‘“‘Stavangerfjord’’ North Cape 
Cruise from Oslo July 9. Prices $50and up 


SAILINGS 
From N.Y. 
. BERGENSFJORD ..... May 6 
. STAVANGERFJORD ...May 28 
ee BERGENSFJORD June 11 


. STAVANGERFJORD 
Siccece BERGENSFJORD 


From Oslo 


May 
May 


June ..-dune 25 


June July 9 


ONE WAY MINIMUM RATES 


CABIN . . - - ~ $116.00 
TOURIST 97.00 
THIRD . tw te le el lelCU 


ROUND TRIP MINIMUM RATES 


Camm . we cts «lhc 
TOURIST 160.00 
THIRD 125.00 


For full information, illustrated litera- 
ture and assistance in obtaining necessary 
documents, apply to local agents or to 


NORWEGIAN - AMERICA LINE 
AGENCY, Inc. 


22 Whitehall Street, New York 


Telephone Bowling Green 9-5570 


CHICAGO 75 East Wacker Drive 
MINNEAPOLIS. .........0--0e 129-131 So. 3rd St. 
WINNIPEG 278 Main St. 
Re Bicone secndduneteswoncsesiaa 4th & Union 
SAN FRANCISCO ......s2-sccese- 120 Market St. 


When answering advertisements, please mention THe AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN Review 
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Ask Us 
to send you this Catalog. 


A new catalog of the books published by the 
Foundation has just been issued. 

A short description of the books enables the 
reader to select from the list such books as 
are wanted to suit one own’s taste or as gifts. 
The Catalog is sent free on request. 


The American-Scandinavian 
Foundation 
25 West 45th Street, New York 







What an Advertiser Says: 


“We have been having such splen- 
did results from the advertising we 
have had running continuously in 
the Review that, without solicita- 
tion, we feel bound to tell you what 
a splendid medium your paper is.” 


—New York 


Send for our new descriptive booklet 


MOORE & McCORMACK CO., INC. 


Managing Agents 
5 Broadway, New York City Telephone Digby 4-6700 
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“The American Route to Northern Europe” nish coo) 
DIRECT PASSENGER-U. S. MAIL AND FREIGHT SERVicy_ fling of i 


573,000, 00 
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BERGMAN’S SWEDISH BREAD 


made from the entire rye grain with all the Newsprr: 
vitamins and mineral salts of the grain re jf The fi 
tained, fits in the daily diet for perfect bal- manufac 
anced meals. It is crisp, delightful as well as jigether w 
wholesome. manufac 


Packed in 14x pound and 1-pound cartons | ode 
and 7-pound cardboard boxes. it is exp 
manufac 
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Sole Agents 
B. WESTERGAARD & CO. 


359-36th STREET BROOKLYN, N.¥: 
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TRAVEL AND TRADE 





TRADE NOTES 


xis COOPERATIVES REPORT Drop 1n TuRNOVER 

The low prices of last year adversely affected the 
anish cooperative societies which experienced a 
ling off in turnover from 1,929,000,000 kroner to 
573,000,000 kroner, a decline of 13 per cent. De- 
ite the great expansion in bacon production, the 
mover of packing-house products declined in 
lue from 496,000,000 kroner to 400,000,000 kroner. 
ye cooperative egg exporters sustained a decline 
1,300,000 kroner from the figure of the previous 
ar. 





wepEN’S TIMBER INDUSTRY CoNSPICUOUS 

bp EFFICIENCY 

Few countries have succeeded as Sweden in mak- 
g the forests yield large supplies without causing 
too great depreciation in standing timber. Con- 
rently, the Swedish sawmill industry has grown 
d several improved methods for utilizing the 
aste products have been introduced. The conser- 
ation process now in effect has been the means for 
eeting the competition of countries in which no 
entific methods have been established. A superior 
ality of labor has also been instrumental in giv- 
g to Sweden’s timber industry the outstanding 
‘ition it holds in this particular branch of busi- 





resH NoRWEGIAN FisH IN THE 

oME MARKET 

Excellent results have followed the experiment of 
lipping fresh fish from Norway to the market in 
rome. The first car load was under the personal 
firection of Traffic Director Ingiier and Mr. Heg- 
tad, the Trondheim exporter. Commissioner Kre- 


jum, of the State Railways made every arrange- 


nced 





,EAD 


d cartons 


[fit is expected 


CO. 


YN, N.Y. 


pent for the quickest possible transportation of the 
sh across Europe. The fish were delivered on ar- 
fval to the identical market in which the Romans 
pf 2000 years ago bought their supplies of this arti- 
fle of food. 





| vEw DanisH-Russtan Trapinc ComPANY 
| Under the name of the “Horse Trading Com- 
pany,” William and Knud Hansen of Copenhagen 
ave arranged with the Soviet government to be its 
ales representatives in Europe for handling Rus- 
lan horses and cattle in both import and export. 
| he first shipment consisted of 250 horses and was 
Feceived at Bigossowo, on the border of Latvia 
pad Russia. When arriving at Riga they were sent 
gy the Tjaldur, of the United Steamship Com- 
pry, to Zeebrugge in Belgium. From this point the 
rses will be sent to other places in Europe. 
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EWSPRINT MACHINE 


The first complete newsprint machine of British 
eanttave has been installed in Norway, to- 
oo with one new board machine of Norwegian 
— a. Up to the present time the Norwe- 
e ty ustry has been operating with older equip- 

nt than its Swedish and Finnish competitors, and 

that with improved machinery paper 

n Norway will give better financial 

eon - the gold standard in 
i In Norway has proved a momentar 

Ea, but it is not certain that this will couilena 

nt financial conditions both at home and 
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NORWAY 


(Christiansand 
and Oslo) 


in 8 Days 
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(Copenhagen ) 











































Quick Connections to 


SWEDEN, FINLAND 
RUSSIA, and Continent 


Large, Steady, Comfortable 
Ocean Liners 


New LOW RATES 
in CABIN CLASS, TOURIST 


CLASS and 3rd CLASS 


See our detailed rate sheets 





SAILINGS 


From 
New York 


From Copen- From 


hagen Oslo STEAMER 


Apr. 28 Apr. 29 United States May 14 
May 13 May 14 Frederik VIII May 28 
June 2 June 3 United States June 18 
June 17 June 18 Frederik VIII July 2 
July 7 July 8 United States July 23 
July 29 July 30 Frederik VIII Aug. 13 
Aug. 18 Aug. 19 United States Sept. 3 
Sept. 2 Sept. 3 Frederik VIII Sept. 17 








STEAMERS LEAVE at 11 a.m. N.Y. City Time 


For reservations and information apply 
to local agents and tourist offices, or 


SCANDINAVIAN: 
AMERICAN LINE 


General Offices: Passenger Department 


27 Whitehall Street, New York 
INK, csiccacaducien ves adeeeeuss 130 N. LaSalle Street 
DEMON oocancanecicaceee eae am 123 S. Third Street 
MN oka clause badewnewes esses 248 Washington Street 
OME Succ dinersencieccuscancaresaieie 1402 Third Avenue 
RM EMIGIGNID Co. apucweesacuns aes 582 Market Street 
DEMON ago ccasetetacdaivesnoet 969 St. Antoine Street 






ME ocak ssa oo seen cereoneaseised 461 Main Street 
UREMNMMED Soa dcchpwed cay ancsm ans 51 Upper Water Street 


lo Speed or Dot to Speed? 


Equally pleasant choice between the prestige 
of Lloyd Express, led by the fastest liners 
afloat; or the vivacity of Lloyd Cabin Liners 


ENGLAND*IRELAND*FRANCE*GERMANY 


LLOYD OFFICES AND AGENTS EVERYWHERE 





What You See 
IN SWEDEN 


A Book of 122 Interesting 
Pictures of Landscapes, 
Historical Places, Monu- 
ments, Architectural and 
Decorative Art, Portraits, 
etc. 


With Introductory Text by 
Borje Brilioth 


PRICE $1.00 


Order from 


The 


American - Scandinavian 
Foundation 


25 West 45th St., New York 
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When answering advertisements, please mention THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN Review 

















































SHIPPING NOTEs 


SCANDINAVIAN-AMERICAN LIne 
ARRANGING U.S.-DeNMaARK Rovunp Trips 

Announcement is made by the head office of 4 
Scandinavian-American Line, in Copenhagen, 
during the summer there will be six round trip 
ings between Denmark and New York ata great 
reduced cost. It is also stated that four weeks 
be sufficient for Danish visitors to include in the 
itinerary New York and nearby cities and retum 
Denmark on one of the company’s ships in regu 
service. 














“STAVANGERFJORD” Cuts A Day rrom 
Irs BercGen-Nrw York Run 
The new machinery installed in the Stavang 
fjord of the Norwegian-America Line will ena} 
that ship to make the run between Bergen a 
New York in seven days instead of eight, as fy 
merly. This gives the Stavangerfjord the | 
among passenger ships in service between Scand 
navia and America. During the trial run f 
Bremerhafen to Oslo the vessel attained a speed 
19 miles an hour. The new machinery has added \¥ 
tween 3500 and 4000 horsepower to the 11,000 horg 
power in effect before the recent alterations. 
The first ship of the Norwegian-America Lig 
was the King Sverre which went into service # 
1873. Its speed was seven miles an hour, deriv 
from machinery furnishing 300 horsepower. 












Tourist CLass or SwepisH AMERICAN LINE 
According to the Swedish American Line, thee 
tire second cabin accommodations of the moti 
liners Kungsholm and Gripsholm have been rename 
“tourist class” for transatlantic travel and the rate 
greatly reduced. This gives the tourist class pa 
sengers on these ships all the privileges enjoyed } 
the second class passengers, including the lay 
swimming pool and electric, vapor and medicin 
baths. 
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Norwecian Suppers AFrer Repucep 
EncouisH Harpor Rates 

Erling Samuelsen, vice-president of the Balt 
and International Maritime Conference, has 
turned to Oslo from a meeting with leading Britis 
port authorities and as a delegate of the Conferen 
Committee seeking lower harbor costs at the co 
ports on the east coast of England. According | 
Mr. Samuelsen, the present high rates prevent tf 
English coal exporters from competing successfull 
with Poland. The delegation went first to Loni 
where it met with the Chamber of Shipping; ne 
it went to Hull, Newcastle, Blyth, and Leith 
Various corporation heads, officials of the railway 
and the port authorities showed great interest ® 
meeting the delegation’s suggestions for sue 
changes as would prove beneficial to the shippim 
world. 










AMERICAN Scantic Line REBUILDING 
ProcRaAM 

Robert C. Less, vice-president of Moore & Me 
Cormack, Inc., owners and operators of the Ame 
ican Scantic Line, announces that the rebuildin 
program for four of the eleven ships of the line 
now under way, and that the steamer Bird Cith 
will be the first to reenter service on June 9, t0 
followed shortly by three others. The total cost 
reconstructing the ships is placed at $1,360,000. 
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as § DAYS TO SWEDEN—The brilliant northern gate to Europe 





































































po New York direct Gothenburg 
omce of 
nhagen, . The Gateway to 
und trip SWEDEN - NORWAY - DENMARK 
ata gre and the Continent 
ir weeks in de luxe Motorliners 
— in the KUNGSHOLM GRIPSHOLM 
" ' retum Scandinavia’s Largest and Most Modern Transatlantic 
S IN reg Passenger Liners - Only Ships Between America and 
Scandinavia Carrying Passengers in First Class 
and the Popular Cabin Liner 
DROTTNINGHOLM 

| Stavany eens 
- will enab No passport visa required for American 
Bergen citizens 
ight, as fo - 
rd 7 é MINIMUM PASSAGE RATES 
feen Scand w ER UI To or from Gothenburg, Copenhagen, Oslo, 
1 run fn A OND CRUISE Bergen, etc. 
da speed ICELAND NORTH CAPE RUSSIA ‘“‘Kungsholm”’ ‘*‘Gripsholm”’ 
1s added li NORWAY SWEDEN DENMARK FINLAND First Class $150.00 

. : ss ” 28 Tourist Class $106.00 Round-trip $172.00 
11,000 hors ) in motorliner ‘‘Kungsholm” from New were June Third Class 77.00 Round-trip 128.00 
itions. | return Aug. 10, or later, passenger’s option iain abet 
merica Lip 43 days 11,403 miles $625 min. ; rottningholm” 
: ae p Cabin Class $116.00 Round-trip $215.00 
) service Send for illustrated literature Tourist Class 97.00 Round-trip 160.00 
yur, derive Third Class 75.0C Round-trip 125.0¢ 
ower, 


For reservations or further information, apply to any tourist agent or any office of the 


i SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE, 21 State Street, New York 
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PHOENIX 


New York’s Scandinavian 
Music Restaurant 


The 
a! PLAZA 


163 West 48th Street, near Seventh Avenue 


Lunch with Swedish Smérgasbord $1.00 





Conferene 

at te Dinner with Swedish SmGrgasbord $1.75 

ecording 

vent th Fifth Avenue at C | Park 

iets ee ne , A La Carte all Day Concert Orchestra 

Lal { New York City 

ping ; nes 

and Id For Travellers 

ailways : 

interest “The Review is not excelled in 

for sud quality and lasting worth by a 

“7 single one of the fourteen other 
travel magazines that I list. I re- 
gard it as the ablest edited travel 

~ “5 Fred § magazine published in America 

wreerd re Sterry John D. Owen today.” 

' the line i President Manager W. D. Crockett 

ird City : 

aa Editor of “Satchel Guide to 

tal cost Europe” 

360,000. 


When answering advertisements, please mention THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN Review 







INSURANCE 











BRITISH & FOREIGN MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL, LONDON and NEW YORK 





THIS COMPANY INSURES RISKS UPON SECURITIES, BANKNOTES, 
BONDS, SPECIE, MERCHANDISE, AUTOMOBILES, FREIGHTS, 
HULLS, AND INLAND TRANSPORTATION AND MARINE RISKS 





Losses Made Payable in the Chief Cities of the World 









LIVERPOOL OFFICE LONDON OFFICE MELBOURNE BRANCH 
5 Castle Street 3/4 and 5/6 Lime Street, E.C. 3 57 Queen Street 


UNITED STATES BRANCH 
COTTON EXCHANGE BUILDING, NEW YORK 





JOHN E. HOFFMAN E. E. ELLIS G. INSELMAN 
Underwriter Sub-Underwriter Secretary 
















STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT 
CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912 


Of The American-Scandinavian Review published monthly at Princeton, New Jersey, for April, 1932. 
State of New York, County of New York, ss. 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county aforesaid, personally appeared Hanna Astrup Lansty, 
having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that she is the Editor of The American-Scandinavian Revita 
that the following is, to the best of her knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, management, ete. 0 
aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in st 
411, Postal Laws and Regulations. 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 


Name of— Post office address— 
Publisher, The American-Scandinavian Foundation, 25 West 45th Street, New York 
Editor, Hanna Astrup Larsen, 25 West 45th Street, New York 
Managing Editor, Hanna Astrup Larsen, 25 West 45th Street, New York 
Business Manager, Neilson Abeel 25 West 45th Street, New York 


2. That the owner is: 
The American-Scandinavian Foundation 25 West 45th Street, New York 




















Henry Goddard Leach, President 441 Lexington Avenue, New York 
H. Esk. Moller, Treasurer 44 Wall Street, New York 
Neilson Abeel, Secretary 25 West 45th Street, New York 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more f 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if 
contain not only the list of stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the books of the company but 
cases where the stockholder or security holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other 
relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two para 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions undef 
stockholders and security holders who do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and st 
in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, as 
or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by her. 


HANNA ASTRUP LARSEN 
(Signature of editor) 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 4th day of April, 1932. 


cages tet all 

otary Public, New 

oe New York County Clerk's No 
New York Register’s No. 3fi# 


Commission Expires March 9% % 
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